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FOR WEAK NERVES 
Use Horsfords Acid Phosphate. 

It is particularly useful in making weak nerves 
strong, as it contains necessary elements of nu- 
trition for the nervous system, obtained from 
natural sources. 





BON DS 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Gold . 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne (Pa. 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6's. 


Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building.) 





YOUNG MAN OF STEADY HABITS DE- 

sires a situation on a farm. Only a small 

compensation required. Address C. L. P., 
3316 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia. 


N EXPERIENCED HOUSE - KEEPER, 
(Friend), wants position as housekeeper or 
companion, —— a servant is kept. Best 

reference. Address, P. O. Box 327, Bristol, Bucks 
County, I Pa. 


oY | WANTED, ABOUT 17, IN OFFICE OF 

Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Seventeenth 

Street below Allegheny Avenue, Phila. Must 

have good education and give reference. Apply, 

by letter only, in handwriting of applicant. Friend 
preferred. 


OR RENT. —FOR THE SI SUMMER NEAR 
Swarthmore, a fully furnished house, abun- 
dance of fruit and shade. 8 sing Water and 

Electricity Address No. 52, this 


ELP F URNISHED.— MALE OR FEMALE, 
white or colored,—also married couples, for 
all kinds of work, city or country. Address 

JOHN 8STRINGHAM, 101 'E. 86th 8t., New York City. 


ANTED.—A GOOD HOME FOR A COLORED 
boy, age 11, where he can be taught house 


service. Address R. P. D., 3323 Powleton 
Avenue. 


ANTED.—A HOME IN THE COUNTRY 
with Friends, for a bright boy of ten years, 
to assist and go toschool. Address A., Box 

49, Norma, New Jersey. 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
Friends’ School at Darby, Pa. Apply to 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, 525 N. 34th 8t., 

Philadelpnia, Clerk of Committee. 


ANTED, BY TWO ELDERLY PEOPLE, A 

rson, preferably a Friend, to take care of 

wo horses, Carriage, etc , and in summer- 

time a lawn; must be careful driver. Please state 

qualifications and salary in addition to board and 
lodging. Address No. 54, this Office. 


ANTED.—YOUNG WOMEN OF GOOD 
health, over twenty-one, to enter the Train- 
ing School for Nurses of the West Philadel- 

ee Hospital for Women. Apply to the Su _ 
ndent, 4085 Parrish Street, West Philadelphia 
BARLOW’ s INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 
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[ Sick people well 


| 
know the value of a tasty and | 


appetizing food—that séays tasty. 
Here’s the value of | 
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made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- 
turing Co., New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Store strength, increase the weight. 

For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. 
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Roll Top, 5 ft. long, all latest improve- 
ments, were $4¢—maker failed—now 
they’re $20 —sut limited number to be had. 
JOSEPH L. SHOEIMAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The next regular meeting of The Young Friends’ 
Association will be held Second-day evening, 
Fourth month 13th, at 8 de m., in the Lecture Room 
at 15th and Race Stree 

ynounale. 
1, “JosEePH SMITH.” 
Paper by Professor Arthur Beardsley. 
‘‘ THE TRAVELS OF GEORGE Fox.” 
Talk by Alice N. Townsend Illustrated with 
a@ number of lantern slides. 


All interested are invited to attend. 


FOR RENT. 


New ten-room furnished Cottage, at Ocean City, 
N.J. Bath, electric light, large porches, and ali 
conveniences. One block from surf, three from 


station. Address‘ J.,” 343 E. Biddie St , West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


2. 





‘«Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy ms, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable 4m library or table; an ac oo ~ 
Price, $1 50 and $1 25, according to bin ing 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Penna. 

For sale at FRIENDS’ — ASSOCIATION, 

a ee BS, Fes. Street, Philad’a. 


“Southern Quakers and Slavery,” Quakers and Slavery,” 
By STEPHEN B. WEEKS, Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins University Historical Series.) 


The planting and extension of Quakerism in the 
South. Quaker social life. Their testimony against 
War and Slavery. Settlementsin the West and de- 
cline in the South. 

Price, $2.00. 414 pages, 8vo. 


KIRK BROWN, Agent, 
1818 N. Caroline Street, Baltimore, Maryland 





Bi-Centennial Anniversary of the Friends’ 


1695  Meeting-House 1895 


at Merion, Pennsylvania. 


Just published for the Committee. 
Illustrated with six pictures of old Meeting-houses. 
Board Binding. 
Price, 25 cents; mailed or 80 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


JUST ISSUED. 


“Biographical Sketch of Lonisa J. Roberts” 


with extracts from her Journal and selections 
from her writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
Price , $1 125, postage 10 cents extra. 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


Or JOHN L. GRIFFEN, 
143 W. 69th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Alfred L. Sellers, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No, 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. Full College Courses for 
oung men and young women, leading to Classical, 
gineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees Ma- 
chine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For cata- 
logue and particulars, address 


CHARLES DeGARMO, , Ph. D., President. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Peaeaey — High School, 
an College Preparato 
Send for catalogue uaneus aoe 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. — 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, giving increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further me address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust at Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. 8tu- 
dents admitied whenever there are vacancies. Send 

for circularsto LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Mee . The present build- 
ng Rasy oat eee , and has px rfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

tly located near the Harlem pd 
new York Citv. For Catalogue an 


address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PENNA. 
Under the eare of a Yearly Meeting 
New buildings, with an oe modern conveniences ; 


227 acres of ground; thirteen teachers; Scientific, 
we and Literary courses, pre for col- 


cal, chemical, physical 
i ratories ; manual ining in weed | and metal 
work. For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal 
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or business ; biol 


The Monthly Journal of the Societ ¥ of Prients in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

mai be William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
end. Payments direct. 

Price 6s. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 N. Fifteenth St., 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordial! 
eo ms emselves of the ——_ ——— 
those from without the city an ow 
ns in the city being cartioulorty Gent a. - to 

0 80. 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 





Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 
plexion as no cosmetic can. 


Tre Procter & Gamere Co., Citi. 


IN THE SPRING 
A JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will heat entire residence with half the fuel of a 
furnace. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON .& BRO., 
50 Beekman Street, New York City. 


CHALFONTE Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 


Atlantic City, N. J. grate fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
house ; quiet, comfort, luxury, Aea/th,—these are what such a seaside home 


as THE CHALFONTE gives. A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, 
is sent free on request. It will help to decide. E. ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


A house whose guests come back 
again and again—a home. 


‘The Aquarille, — pen al the year. 
Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ial Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


M.E.& H. M. HUMPTON. 
TELEPHONE 224, 


- EQUIPOISE WAIST 


a perfect substitute for the corset, 
constructed on hygienic princi- 
ples. Ypsilanti Union Suits. 
Gertrude Baby Outfits. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 


MRS. M. H. SPEAKMAN, 
Successor to Mrs. A. A. Smith, 
a 1029 Walnut St. 


CAROLINE RAU, 736 Spring Garden 8t., 


Plain [lillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND 8TRAW BONNETS. 


Kid « « 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 





The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. 
Comfortable. 
Homelike. 


ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Much Improved. ae Heated. 
Newly Furnished Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, Sun Parlor. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Elevator. 
Steam Heat. 
- Home Comforts 


JAMES HOOD. 
South Virginia Avenue, gth house 





Convenient to both depots. 
Near the Beach. 
Open all the year. 








eens with five 

Foster hooks — the 
most fast- 
ener in world— 
which — although 

enerally sold 
$5.25 —we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
‘The newest shades in tan for Spring are 


included, and every pair is guaran bed. 
Money refunded if desired. Send size gen- 
erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 





‘om the Beach. 
A. J. HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Asheville, N. C. 

Fine location, pleasant rooms, furnace, ZT. 
and bath rooms. Terms moderate. For 
ticulars address 
ELIZABETH C. SATTERTHWAIT, 
110 Sunset Drive. 
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ESTABLISHED 188 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. 


EACHERS WANTED FOR FRIENDS’ ‘SCHOOLS 
POSITIONS AT GOOD SALARIES 


& QLOTHIER, 


ER DENOMINATIONS Phil Jelphia. 


Dry Goods. 
STAMP BRINGS OUR CAT. 
C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 
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INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LIII. No. 15 


A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XV. 
THERE can be no reason to persecute any man in this 
world about anything that belongs to the next. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


THE WAY. 
First find thou Truth, and then— 
Although she strays 
From beaten paths of men 
To untrod ways— 
Her leading follow straight ; 
And bide thy fate ; 
And whether smiles or scorn 
Thy passing greet, 
Or find’st thou flower or thorn 
Beneath thy feet, — 
Fare on! nor fear thy fate 
At heaven’s gate. 


— William S. Shurtleff. 


DR. R. H. THOMAS ON “* THE NEW QUAKER.”’ 
& t The London Friend, Third month 13, gives a report of an address 
at Chalfont House, London, on the 5th, by Dr. Richard H. Thomas. 
It says : “ Between sixty and seventy Friends, mostly young, responded 
to an invitation to meet him’’ and to “ consider ‘the New Quaker.’ ”’ 
We find his communication of much interest, and print it entire as 
given in Zhe Friend, though we think it best to divide it. Dr. Thomas, 
as our readers understand, is of Baltimore, and the author, with his 
brother, Prof. Allen C. Thomas, of the recently-issued short History 
of Friends. 

Tuis personage, said Dr. Thomas, will, perhaps, after all 
prove to be nothing very revolutionary ; in fact ‘‘ the new 
Quaker ’’ may turn out to be ‘‘old Friend writ large.’’ 
But traveling up and down this land it has come strongly 
home to me that there is in the Society of Friends new 
hope and life, and such an opportunity as has not occurred 
before for a hundred and fifty years. In face of this we 
shall do well to consider our special privileges and our 
special responsibilities, and not only consider, but be 
faithful as a body to live up to the former and devote our- 
selves to the latter. There have always been a few in the 
Society who have realized that we have an aggressive mes- 
sage for the world, but these have generally been in a 
minority. To-day the Society at large seems awakening 
to the consciousness that there is an aggressive work for 
Friends as Friends. What then shall be the characteris- 
tics of real workers in an aggressive society, walking in 
power, giving forth with no uncertain sound the message 
to all classes in social life? He would only offer some 
suggestions as a contribution to the full answer. 

In the first place, to be strong and effective our mes- 
sage must be positive. There is no such thing as growth 
supported upon negations. These have their place, but 
cannot in themselves establish progress. Although we are 
bound to exercise all right caution in removing and avoid- 
ing obstacles—yet power lies in affirmations. 

Secondly, we need to recognize things in right pro- 
portion. Man is not solely body, or mind, or spirit—he 
is all three. But his nature is not like a pyramid, with 
the physical as the base, and then the intellectual, and 
then the spiritual as the apex. The spiritual is the foun- 
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dation, and it also interpenetrates the whole of his being, 
and dominates and crowns the whole. If then society is 
to be really brought under the power of Christianity, our 
message must be delivered in right proportion—spiritual 
truth and life first and last, which, while never ignoring 
the intellectual and physical, controls and vivifies them. 
We must start from God, and live in God, with all the 


| powers of mind and body brought into their true harmony 


through this spiritual nature. Otherwise we stand in 
danger of shipwreck upon movements for mere social or 
ethical culture, or for civic reform. Right and important 
as these are, they can only be thoroughly and satisfac- 
torily developed through the spiritual life. 

Let us then view men from the standpoint of their re- 
lation to God. Not only in nature, in the infinitely great 
revealed by the telescope, and in the infinitely minute 
shown us through the microscope, can man learn to un- 
derstand God’s thoughts, but by inward, spiritual, con- 
scious intercourse with him. Spirit answers to spirit. 
Every man is subject to the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This faith leaves no room for hopelessness or fear of de- 
feat, but assures of victory, for wherever we go we meet 
none whom God himself has not already touched. Sin 
and selfishness are not the normal condition, but the ab- 
normal to the true self of the man. Every heart really 
cries out for God, cries out for that message of hope and 
light which we may be privileged to bear to it. None 
are wholly degraded, utterly lost, but are wanderers, long- 
ing after home in their heart of hearts, and we may be 
co-workers with God in bringing them back to his home 
—their home. 

To give this message we ourselves must be men and 
women in true harmony with God. This is the true Qua- 
ker experience—in harmony with God, not in selected 
points of our own choosing only, but in harmony all 
round, in our will, our affections, our methods of daily 
living, of business life, of political life—and into this 
harmony in which we thus live we shall be enabled to 
bring others also. 

Our methods of working must be distinctive if we 
truly believe that God speaks within the heart of every 
man. Weshall not preach at people, but shall draw them 
nearer to God. We do not refuse to use the methods of 
other denominations because they are associated with their 
names ; but those methods have been largely based on the 
thought that man is utterly debased, that his salvation is 
worked out apart from and outside himself, that the Holy 
Spirit has no way of approach to the soul except through 
the actual words of the Bible and through the agency of 
some man. We Quakers acknowledge that God does in- 
deed work through these very instrumentalities, but also 
directly by the Holy Spirit. Our methods, therefore, 
must of necessity reflect this belief, and will aim to turn 
the mind to the influence of the Spirit of God, and to 
work under his immediate guidance, that what we do and 
say may answer to what God is impressing on the hearts 
of others. But no one who is in the true life of God will 
use the doctrine of the inward working of the Holy Spirit 
in our own hearts or the hearts of others as an excuse for 
ignoring any light that has come to us from any source. 
Above all else shall we recognize the Light of the world 





234 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Let none turn from him in his 
outward and inward work because they find certain theo- 
ries unacceptable. He is the source of light, in its purity 
and fullness. Weare not saved by theories nor by the re- 
jection of them. 
truth, and are useful as handles by which to grasp and ap- 
propriate it. But the truth is greater than all theories, 
and the fact is not to be confounded with the explanations 
of it. Sin is alsoa fact. Man left alone is powerless to 
save himself, unable to come up to the pattern revealed to 
him through Jesus Christ. 
Christianity, that Jesus Christ not only can speak to our 
condition, but is he through whom, as a matter of living 
experience, we are able to come to God, and receive new 
life and cleansing, so that we are truly changed and 
brought into harmony with him. Wedo not preach a 


mere dogmatic Saviour, but a living Saviour who meets | 


our personal need in personal experience. Our knowledge 
of his salvation stands on the basis of experience, as does 
our knowledge in all experimental sciences. There is in- 
deed a philosophy of Christianity, there are historical 
proofs of facts connected therewith; but the faith that 
brings salvation is in the living Word of God, the living 
Christ who supplies our needs. Without this personal ex- 
perience life utterly fails of its true end and its true success. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


FARRAR ON SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

INSISTING upon the individual and immediate right of 
each child of the All-Father to that communication with 
him which is promised, and has been experienced, Canon 
Farrar strongly states the case. ‘‘ The humblest Chris- 
tian,’’ he says, ‘* may claim his share in the illumination 
promised to all God’s children, and may therefore refuse 
to resign into the hands of usurpers, however venerable, 
the indefeasible rights of the human Reason, and the in- 
defeasible duty of the human Conscience. He must not 
confuse revealed facts with theological notions. He will 
not permit long-tolerated errors to put on the air of ab 

stract truths. He will interpret language by the only 
laws whereby it can be judged. He will sweep aside all 
arbitrary glosses of which he can trace the genesis, and 
divine the object. He will do this all the more in pro- 
portion to his conviction that the Holy Scriptures con- 
tain the Word of God,! which it is of infinite importance 
that he should not confuse with the teaching of ignorant 
and imperfect men. Scripture will need 
no defense, if it be left to the power of its inherent 
greatness ; it will be overthrown or taken captive, if it 
be trammelled by the vain theories of idolatrous wor- 
shipers.’’ ? 


[* His expression here that the Scriptures ‘‘ contain ’’ the Word of 
God is decidedly less objectionable than the common assertion which, 
in the interest of the Truth Friends have always disowned, that they 
**are”’ the Word of God. The Word is the Logos, which was in the 
beginning, (John i: 1); the Scriptures, we reverently believe, contain 
messages, or as it may be said words, but not the Word, of the Divine. ] 

(? Canon Farrar quotes in a foot note, at this point, an interesting 
passage from Chillingworth, (1602-44), the distinguished “ divine,’’ 
and writer of the Church of England. In his famous book, “ Religion 
of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation,” (1638), Chillingworth says: 
“ This presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the words 
of God, the special senses of men upon the general words of God ; 
this deifying our own opinions and tyrannous enforcing them upon oth- 
ers ; this restraining of the Word of God from that latitude and gener- 
ality, and the understandings of men from that liberty, in which Christ 
and the Apostles left them, is and has been, the only fountain of all the 
schisms and [of} that which maketh them immortal.’’ Chillingworth 
was what is now called a * Broad *’ Churchman. He was then plead- 
ing the Protestant cause, and the right of private interpretation of the 
Scriptures ; as a result, he was condemned by the Roman Church on 
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Theories are attempts to explain the | 


Herein is the glad news of | 


| only afford us much ‘of solemn warning,’ 


Canon Farrar counts seven main periods and systems 
of Biblical interpretation. These are: (1) the Raddinic, 
that of the Jewish rabbis, relating to the Old Testament, 
and covering roughly a thousand years, from the time of 
Ezra, 457 B. C., to that of Rab Abnia, who died 498 
A.D. (2) The Alexandrian, which flourished from the 
epoch of Aristobulus, B. C. 180, to the death of Philo, 
A. D 40: it was also Jewish and Old Testament, but it 
was practically continued by the later Christian scholars 
at Alexandria. (3) The Pafristic, that of the *‘ Fathers ’’ 
of the Roman Church, from Clement of Rome, A D gs, 
on down through the Dark Ages to the death of Anselm 
of Laon, 1117. (4) The Scholastic, from the days of 
Abelard, who died 1142, down to the Reformation, (say 
1520). (5) The Reformaton era, in the 16th Century, 
the interpretory work of Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, 
Calvin, and their associates. (6) The Post Reformation, 
which followed upon the 16th Century, and continued 
until the middle of the 18th. (7) Lastly the Modern 
Epoch, in which Canon Farrar believes the substance, 
‘*the true sacredness and eternal significance’’ of the 
Scriptures has been, after a period of apparently ‘ dis- 
persive analysis,’’ brought more clearly to the perception 
and possession of the Christian world. 

In our survey of the early periods and systems of in- 
terpretation, we are not to think that their outcome has 
been altogether mischievous or worthless. They not 
but also 
something ‘‘of precious instruction.’’ ‘‘ So far,’’ says 
Farrar, ‘‘as Homiletics [moral lessons] may be allowed 
to play a part, however humble, in the region of Interpre- 
tation, every age has added something to the knowledge 
of Scripture, because every age has added something to 
its profitable and moral application. In one sense, and 


| that a most important one, it may be said of Scripture, as 


of Nature, that— 


‘* * There is a book who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts ; 
And all the lore its scholars need 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts.’ 
In much that belongs to the domain of theology, in 
almost every question which pertains to history, literature, 
and the real significance of language, the holiest may go 
astray from inevitable ignorance ; but never has there 
been a period in which the Bible, or such part of it as 
has been suffered to filter its way between the inclosing 
rocks of authority, or through the choking sands of tradi- 
tion, has not been a well-spring of salvation. Its most 
primary, its most essential truths, which are so few and 
simple that they might be written upon the palm of the 
hand, have always been sufficient for the saving of the 
soul.”’ 

We need, therefore, continually to renew our simple 
and free acquaintance with these essential truths. ‘‘ Do 
we condemn the ancients?’’ asked Jerome, (one of the 
‘* Fathers,’’ d. 420), and he answered, ‘‘ By no means ; 
but after the studies of our predecessors we toil to the 
best of our power in the house of the Lord.’’ Canon 
Farrar quotes this, and adds: ‘‘ We study the past, not 
to denounce it, nor to set ourselves above it, not to dis- 
sever ourselves from its continuity, but to learn from it, 
and avoid its failures. If we shall have to dwell 
upon its mistakes it is only that we may have grace to avoid 


one hand, and by the rigorous Puritans on the other, the one desiring 
to prevent individual judgment altogether, and make the Church 
authority supreme, the other to bind down interpretation of Scripture 
to the narrow line of literalism. When Chillingworth came to be 
buried, 1644,—in the midst of the political disturbances leading up to 
the Civil War in England,—a funeral sermon was preached by one of 
his antagonists, Dr. Cheynell, who threw a copy of the book (title 
above) into the grave, exclaiming ‘‘ Earth to earth, dust to dust! ”] 





them, and to be on our guard against similar tendencies. 
For error strikes deep into the human mind. It has 
never been easy to pluck it forth by the roots. Unless 
we constantly break up our fallow ground, the scattered 
seeds and fibres of bitterness will germinate again and 
again in the teeming soil.’’ 

And these last words afford, it would seem, a very 
fitting illustration. It is a serious matter, as Farrar re- 
marks, to pluck up, in the midst of useful and fruitful 
plants, the deep-rooted weed which has long been left to 
grow and flourish. In this process it is not only the evil 
growth which we get rid of, but the good ones are dis- 
turbed, if not torn up, also. Continual tending of the 
garden is necessary,—continual removing of old and new 
error. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 
DR. BARTHOLOMEW FUSSELL. 
(Concluded from Last Week ) 


WHEN the call for a Convention in opposition to slavery 
was issued in 1833, to meet at Philadelphia, Dr. Fussell 
was one who responded, and who signed the famous 
‘¢ Declaration of Sentiments,’’ penned by William Lloyd 
Garrison. He was also present at the last meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, called to celebrate 
the downfall of slavery in America, and at that meeting 
he dwelt lovingly on the heroism of his friend Elisha 
Tyson, of Baltimore, who had long before passed to 
where ‘‘ perfect love casts out fear.’’ 

Early in the year of 1838 he purchased a farm ad- 
joining that of my mother, in West Vincent, Chester 
county, and removed thither. 


Here was developed the 
fatal disease of consumption latent in the system of his 
beloved wife, who died in the summer of 1840, and con- 
cerning whom the Monthly Meeting of Uwchlan issued 


an appropriate Memorial. Her illness and death were 
the great sorrows of his life, but even while he was pass- 
ing through those trials, his home was, as it ever had 
been, open to the reception of fugitives. Two couples 
who had arrived from the South, and who had remained 
as help, were here united in marriage by Friends’ cere- 
mony, marriage certificates having been provided for 
them, signed by a sufficient number of witnesses. While 
he resided here, another memorable case occurred. 

One day a woman was brought to our house who was 
in such an agony of fear that she could be pacified 
only by hiding under the bed of my mother. At length, 
however, she became quiet enough to tell us her story. 
She had escaped from Southern slavery many years before, 
and was now married, and had been living peaceably in 
West Chester with her husband, when a man who had once 
been her master but had sold her to another, appeared in 
the town as her claimant, and had her arrested and taken 
before a judge to be remanded to slavery. By her quick 
wit in inventing an excuse to go into the back yard, she 
had escaped by clearing a board fence, springing over a 
dye-kettle of boiling fluid in the hatter shop of Samuel 
Ange, and rushing into the house of Mrs. Worthington ; 
here she had besought protection, and was hidden by that 
good woman in her garret. While there, she had the 
satisfaction of seeing her claimant, ‘‘Mort Cunningham,”’ 
looking up and down the street with a blank air of amaze- 
ment at her sudden disappearance, and she imitated that 
look of perplexity with the keenest enjoyment, acting 
everything she told. Her abhorrence of ‘‘ Mort Cun- 
ningham ’’ was unbounded, and when she told her story 
no one could wonder at it. He had been a monster of 
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wickedness and cruelty, so revolting that it is impossible 
to pen that part of her story, but it could never be for- 
gotten by any one who heard it, as I did, from her own 
lips in the presence of my mother. In the evening, as 
a place of greater safety, she was sent to my uncle’s, only 
a short distance away. There she learned the name of the 
person, who kindly entered into conversation with her. 
She at once recognized it, and overwhelmed him with 
her expressions of delight and affection, exclaiming, 
‘* You, Dr. Fussell? You, Dr. Fussell? Don’t you re- 
member me? I’m Rache,—Cunningham’s Rache, down 
at Bush River Neck.’’ Then receding to view him better 
she cried out, ‘‘ Lord! bless de child ; how he is grown.”’ 

After being sold by Cunningham, she had gone further 
South with her new master and mistress. The former was 
an invalid, and getting no better, was on his return to 
Baltimore, when, during a terrific storm of thunder and 
lightning and howling wind which rocked the vessel they 
were on, he died, and ‘‘ Rache’’ was left with only her 
mistress. As the vessel touched the wharf, a cow which 
had been on board smelled the land breeze and darted off. 
The captain gave ‘‘ Rache ’’ asignificant look and pointed 
to thecow. This was sufficient. She followed and was 
free! Making her way northward she had been safe for 
many years and here, before her own eyes was the terror 
of her life, from whom she had fled like a being possessed 
of almost superhuman powers. The mixture of pathos and 
contempt, as she described the despised Cunningham, 
was such as only one of the most intense nature could 
evoke. In every respect she was a remarkable woman. 
There could be no doubt that there was even a preponder- 
ance of European blood in her veins, both from her com- 
plexion and her features. Her forehead was large and broad 
and she possessed a highly wrought nervous constitution. 
In West Chester, as we afterwards learned, she had been 
highly respected, and we also found later that at one time 
she had been a valuable cook in the home of Emmor 
Kimber before her marriage and removal to West Ches- 
ter. In her youth there is little doubt that she might 
have been beautiful,—a dangerous gift for a slave. 

Another case well-known to me, in which my uncle 
took part, was later, after he had removed to Hamorton, 
in the southern part of Chester county. After the 
‘¢ Christian riots,’’ in 1851, nowof historic interest, four 
men, including the principals in that tragedy, Parker, 
Pinckney, and Johnson, were taken by James N. Taylor 
to the home of Isaac Mendenhall, not very far from the 
village of Hamorton. They slept in his barn by night, 
husking corn in the fields by day as if employed for that 
purpose, to allow the hunt for them to go by. One day 
a messenger came to warn them of danger, and they fled 
to the woods, Isaac Mendenhall intending to take them 
that night to John Vickers’s, near Lionville. Hearing of 
the alarm my uncle Fussell visited his friend Mendenhall, 
and with characteristic concern for the welfare of others, 
said: ‘‘ Isaac I am better acquainted with the route than 
thee is, and besides I have no property to sacrifice if I 
am detected, and thee has. Thee start with them on the 
road, and I will meet thee and go on with them and thee 
can return.’’ Inaccordance with this plan, he drove not 
to John Vickers’s, but six miles further to our house, ar- 
riving there about midnight. He was no doubt influ- 
enced in this course by the fact that John Vickers’s 
house was less private than ours, and by the possibility 
that he might have men employed in his business whom 
it would not be safe to trust. 

Before the men were brought in our uncle fully ex- 
plained the dangerous nature of the case, involving as it 
did not only the ordinary risks of harboring fugitives, but 
of placing ourselves in antagonism to the United States 
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Government. A distant relative, Elijah Lewis, and 
Castner Hanway had been arrested and thrown into prison 
for being on the grounds at the time of the so-called 
‘*riot,’’ although it was well-known that as members of 
the Society of Friends, they went thither with peaceful 
intentions. After assuring us of the need of the extremest 
caution, the men were brought into the house, and, I 
think, my uncle immediately returned home. I cannot 
remember his further stay, and it would have created sus- 
picion if either his absence from home, or that of the 
carriage and horses of Isaac Mendenhall had been noted. 
If he did return that night, it was an excessively long 
drive, but it was possible to have accomplished it. 
While generally accounted rash, he was in reality ex- 
ceedingly careful where human liberty was at stake. He 
planned cautiously and wisely, and then carried out his 
plans vigorously. 

4§ At the time Parker and his friends reached our house, 
an unusual emergency had caused us to employ as domes- 
tic help the daughter of a neighbor who could in no wise 
be trusted, and our secret had therefore to be guarded 
from her with scrupulous care. We could not even use 
our own bread lest she who baked it, should miss the 
loaves. The men who had ridden so far and who must 
again be sent forward were hungry and must be fed, so a 
young lady friend who was staying with us went alone to 
the house of Henry Kimber, who then lived near us, and 
borrowed the needful food. The men were then in- 
structed to bolt themselves into their room, until arrange- 
ments could be made fortheirdeparture. These arrange- 
ments must also have been made by the aid of Henry 
Kimber. They were speedily accomplished, and before 
day dawned the four who were in danger were moving 
out through an orchard at the back of the house to a con- 
veyance which stood in waiting on a less frequented road 
than that usually taken. In the vehicle they were covered 
as though they had been a load of marketing, and were 
thus sent onward one stage on their journey to Canada. 
No further harm befell either themselves or any one who 
had helped them. 

As this beloved uncle was to others, so was he to his 
own. One spring-time a niece was very ill, and his 
daughter had written begging him to return, he being ab- 
sent on business in Maryland. It was more exoeditious 
for him to cross the Susquehanna river on the ice than to 
go a distance to reach a bridge. When he came to the 
river, the ice was breaking up above, and a volume of 
water was hastening downward with its distant roar. He 
calculated his chance by the sound, and without a 
moment’s delay pressed forward and crossed in safety. 
Rash, again? No, he knew the risk better than any one 
else, but he also knew he could succeed by promptness, 
and fe did, accomplishing the whole distance on horse- 
back, in a marvellously short period of time. He hada 
large, warm heart, and rich, red blood in his veins, and 
was born to do such valiant work as this for God and 
humanity. GRACEANNA LEwISs. 


‘«Do not, because you can do so little for others, do 


nothing. Look around you, first in your own family, 
then amongst your friends and neighbors, and see whether 
there be not some one whose little burden you can lighten, 
whose little care you may lessen, whose little pleasures you 
can promote, whose little wants and wishes you can gratify. 
Giving up cheerfully our own occupations to attend to 
others is one of the little kindnesses and self-denials ; 
doing little things that nobody likes to do, but which 
must be done by some one, is another.’”’ 


WE want not time, but diligence, for great perform- 
ances. — Dr. Johnson. 
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LOOK UP AND LIFT UP. 

Paper read by Mary S. Brosius at the meeting of Friends’ Temper- 

ance Workers, 17th street and Girard avenue, Philadelphia, Third 
month 3, 1896. 
I HAVE selected this subject for to-night because if our 
organization is to be a power for good it must lift up hu- 
manity, and only by looking up to ‘‘ our Father who art 
in heaven,’’ can we hope to do a work that will be ac- 
cepted in his sight. 

It would not be necessary for us to go far from where 
we are now assembled to see the harvest truly is plente- 
ous. Where are the laborers? We cannot say it is only 
the lower classes that are affected by the drink traffic, nor 
is the misery it produces peculiar to a particular section 
of country. Its effects are wide as the world. The most 
cultivated as well as the savage may become its victim. 
Lady Henry Somerset became an enthusiastic advocate of 
temperance after two dear ones had been led from the 
path of rectitude by the wine cup. Let us go into some 
of the tenement houses here in the City of Brotherly 
Love and see the condition of the occupants,—entire 
families living in one room, the only place for the chil- 
dren to play, the street or narrow alley. Can we expect 
right living under such conditions? In all probability, 
the mother has known better days. You say this is an old 
story. Yes, I answer, but none the less true on that ac- 
count. There is another class of more favored children, 
those who have comfortable homes and Christian parents, 
but who sometimes wander away from the tender Shep- 
herd’s fold ; often their ruin can be traced to the wine cup. 

Visit our prisons, our houses of correction, our alms- 
houses, our homes for friendless children, and our insane 
asylums. Ask why these places have so many inmates. 
Let me give you a sentence written by a member of the 
United States Commission of Education: ‘ Eighty 
per cent. of the crime of our country is the result of in- 
temperance, and ninety-five per cent. of the depraved 
youth are the children of drunken and depraved house- 
holds.”’ 

It is sad to see a young man under the influence 
of strong drink, to see the intellect clouded, the will 
power gone, the speech affected, the body reel from 
side to side: then to think this person was created in 
the image of his Maker, meant to make this world better 
and happier for his having lived in it. Nor is he the 
only one that suffers from his fall. There is ‘a mother 
who holds his life far dearer than her own, who would 
gladly be a sacrifice for him. He who should have been 
her pride and joy has become the blight of her life. She 
may not be the only sufferer. This young man may have 
united himself to a woman who thought he would leave 
his evil ways and be a faithful and loving husband, but 
in an hour of temptation he yields, and then it is not for 
me to depict the sorrow of that home. Perhaps other 
inmates have come to this home, little children, who 
should be a message from God to parents that he has 
blessed them. With a father not to be depended upon 
the mother can scarcely help bringing up the children in 
fear and trembling. Thankful may this mother be if some 
of her treasures do not follow in the footsteps of the father. 

Girls are led to lives of shame and misery by strong 
drink. It robs them of their womanliness. Women are 
arrested for drunkenness. When they are themselves 
they drink to drown their shame. 

Children, young men, and women have been men- 
tioned. Let us look at those who are older, but have 
led intemperate lives. Their condition is just as sad. 
They who should come rejoicing, bringing in sheaves of 
good deeds done in His name, come empty-handed. How 
beautiful it is to see old age with hair turned to silver, 
eyes grown dim, and step feeble, simply waiting for the 
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blessed summons, ‘‘ Come up higher, enter thou into the 
joys of thy Lord.’’ This is not the old age of the 
drunkard. We cannot know the pangs of this man when 
he looks back upon his wasted life. How gladly would 
many lay down their lives if that would end all! 

In view of these facts there is great need of lifting 
power. Philadelphia is rich in institutions for the up- 
lifting of humanity. It has homes for friendless children, 
for the old and infirm, and for orphans. My friends, 
these are noble charities, of which you may justly feel 
proud, but there must be something wrong which makes 
so many of them necessary. 

Let us turn to the bright side of the picture ; it is 
not all dark and dreary. Christ has illumined it with 
his light. God sends messengers to dispel the darkness, 
and makes flowers to blossom where they perished before. 
Greater efforts are being made to help those who have 
fallen into evil ways than ever before. In this city there 
are women at police-stations, who are glad and willing to 
give a helping hand to their erring sisters. The prisons 
are more frequently visited by the good people of the 
country, and religious services are held. Papers and 
flowers are sent to the inmates. Night schools have been 
established, and instead of lounging, if not in drinking 
saloons, in places where the coarse jest and conversation 
of a degrading character are heard, men and boys are 
endeavoring to get at least the rudiments of an education. 
The next day while at .their work their thoughts will be 
purer for having spent the evening in a wholesome 
atmosphere. 

Another beautiful charity is the Fresh Air Fund for 
Children, sending them to the country for a week or two 
to let them enjoy God’s material creations for his chil- 
dren. Think of it! A child who never had the luxury 
of sitting upon the grass, who never plucked a flower ! 
To make a little child happy is one of the privileges of 
life. For was it not the little children that Jesus took 
in his arms and blessed ? 

The study of physiology and hygiene, with special 
reference to alcohol and narcotics, in the public schools, 
will do much to create a public sentiment in favor of 
right living. The law which compels this study is a 


powerful lever for lifting up the boys and girls of our | 


commonwealth. In many localities this study is not 


popular, but as time passes the children will regard it | 


just as they do geography, history, and their other studies, 
and believe just as implicitly in its teachings. This is 
beginning to work at the right end of the line. 

These lines [poetry read by the speaker] were written 
by Mrs. Bradley, after hearing an old drunkard say, ‘ It is 
too late for me, but oh! for God’s sake, save the boys.”’ 

Almost every conference or whatever the church 
organization is called, has in its resolutions something 
relating to temperance. Societies for creating temper- 
ance sentiment are more numerous and stronger than of 
old. Yes, a brighter day is dawning. 

We all have a part in this work. Every one who has 
asked, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ is interested. 
Every one truly interested has some favorite theory for 
the annihilation of the rum traffic. Some think the 
attack on it should become a political movement, while 
others are opposed to making it a partisan measure. 
Others have perfect faith in the result of teaching the 
evil effects of alcohol upon the human body, others think 
woman’s suffrage will lay the monster low. My friends, 
let me urge upon you the necessity of taking a stand in 
the matter. Resolve to help on the good work in some 
way. The kingdom of heaven will never dawn upon. 
this earth till the monster, intemperance, is laid low 
May each and every one of us be a means in the hands 





of an all-wise, all-powerful Creator for lifting to a higher 
plane suffering, sad humanity. 


CONTROL OF DESIRE. 
Baltimore Sun. 

OnE of the commonest sources of worriment to parents 
who have children approaching maturity is the discovery 
that the young people have little, if any, control over 
their desires. They must have what they want, or they 
are dissatisfied and unhappy ; they have no capacity to 
make a cheerful sacrifice, partly, it may be assumed, be- 
cause in earlier life they have been too much indulged. 
Yet every mature person, however weak in character he 
may be, knows that much unhappiness lies before those 
who cannot regulate their desires by the means they pos- 
sess for their gratification. It is not enough to geta 
child to do certain things as a matter of duty, he must 
do them with some degree of philosophical cheerfulness 
or he will lead an unhappy life. It is, therefore, essential 
to his well-being that he should be trained early in life to 
keep guard upon his desires, and that he should learn to 
make minor sacrifices cheerfully so that he may be pre- 
pared when he grows older to do his duty manfully and 
uncomplainingly when duty leads to greater sacrifices. 

The boy who is so far indulged that he is allowed to 
neglect his school studies or home labors for the sake of 
a game of ball is not well equipped for the serious labors 
of life. A few years thereafter he will have just as much 
desire, perhaps, to witness or engage in field sports, but 
business will demand his attention and family obligations, 
perhaps, will so press upon him that he cannot spare a 
moment from his work. Then he will have to curb his 
desires and make sacrifices, but he cannot do so cheer- 
fully if be has not had some experience in the matter. It 
is better that he should have felt some childish griefs than 
that he should have grown up unprepared for the more 
serious disappointments of matured life. Desire grows 
by what it feeds on ; the youth who is allowed to spend 
all his time at field sports, to neglect his lessons, his so- 
cial and home duties, that he may indulge in sport suffers 
greatly when, having entered upon a business career, he 
finds that there is no leisure for anything, and that for 
twenty years or more he must attend strictly to business 
if he would be successful. If he should have enough 
strength of purpose to resist his desires he cannot, with 
such training, do so cheerfully, whereas the youth who 
has been accustomed all his life to curb his desires has 
them under such control that he scarcely thinks of the 


| sacrifices he also is obliged to make. 


It is scarcely possible to convey to the young an ade- 
quate impression of the freedom and opportuuity for 
pleasure they enjoy while under the watchful care of 
their parents, compared with the steady grind to which 
they will be subjected when they become their own mas- 
ters. The term seems almost ironical, for though they 
may be masters of their own persons, they are controlled 


| by social forces more inexorable than the sternest parent. 


Their hours of coming and going are regulated; they 


| cannot maintain their positions in the race of life, much 


less advance, unless they attend strictly to their daily 
duties, and not until they have served their employers 
and the public faithfully for many years will they be al- 
lowed such leisure hours as they enjoyed in their youth. 
But this drudgery to which all must submit will appear no 
great hardship to those who have schooled themselves to 
disappointments and have kept the growth of their de- 
sires under reasonable control. It will render very un- 
happy those who, through bad training, reach maturity 
with no more control over their appetites and desires than 
have spoiled children. 
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SOWING THE GOOD SEED. 
THERE are persons who hold to the theory that it is wrong 
to try to strongly impress, or indeed impress at all, any 
thought or belief, especially any religious belief, on the 
minds of children, lest their individuality be destroyed. 
They argue that if their minds are left open to the truth, 
they will be more original and better types of men. They 
do not stop to think that virgin soil will not lie fallow. 
That if it is not tilled and good seed sown, ‘‘ tares’’ may 


spring up where ‘‘ wheat ’’ should be growing. It is 


told of Coleridge that a friend of his advanced this | 


theory, and stood opposed to prejudicing the mind in any 
direction, however good. Coleridge did not argue the 
matter, but invited him out to see his garden, conducting 
him to a spot where there was a luxuriant growth of weeds. 
** You don’t call this a garden,’’ exclaimed his friend. 
** What,’’ replied Coleridge, ‘‘ would you have me preju- 
dice the ground in favor of roses and lilies?’’ We are 
not told the sequel to this story, but can easily infer that 
the argument was found convincing. Parents of bright 
children sometimes fall into this error. 
but humble-minded woman, in speaking of her daughter 
said with great reverence, ‘‘I cannot train her. Her 
mind is superior to mine, and I do not want to influence 
her. Nature and God will instruct her.’’ The danger 
is, however, that the idle mind like ‘‘ idle hands, may 
find some mischief still to do.’’ 
care of his creations ; but to man he has given reason and 
ability to compare and judge, and He expects him to co- 


operate with Him in the uplifting of the human race. It | 


is true that Jesus emphasized the direct teaching of the 
Father when he said: ‘* Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business,’’ but did he not return to his 
parents and be again subject unto them ? 

Tne risk is too great, this letting the mind lay fallow ; 
both wisdom and experience point out the safer course of 
constant, systematic, and intelligent training, in the best 


thought and belief known to us. Not wearing out the 


soil by one method, or limiting it to what is already | 


known to be good, but reaching out for the fresh reveal- 
ings, so that generations as they come and go may each 
leave the world enriched by good tillage. 


THE question asked ata recent meeting of one of the 


the Young Friends’ Associations, whether the Friends | 


have a Literature, is a good question, because it may help 
to draw attention to the fact that there is a very extensive 
list of books which have been written by Friends sitce 
the rise of the Society. It is true that the designation 


A most worthy | 
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‘* Literature ’’ is one which means something more than 
simply printed and bound volumes. But in the sense of 
books which are still of living value, and moving influ- 
ence, it may be safely said that there is a considerable 
Literature of the Friends, and—sad to say—one entirely 


too little cultivated and appreciated, even by our own 


members. Other books, and the ephemeral periodical 
literature of the day, (including that pinnacle of 
printed trash the ‘‘ Sunday newspaper ’’), are read, while 
the books of permanent value and importance lie dust- 


covered and unknown. 


MARRIAGES. 
PALMER—FRENCH.—In Race Street Friends’ meeting-house, 


| Philadelphia, Third month 23, 1896, under care of the Monthly Meet- 
| ing of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race Street, Edwin L. Palmer, 


son of Lewis and Hannah H. Palmer, and Anna Dora French, daughter 
of Charles S. French. 


DEATHS. 


BANCROFT. —Fourth month 3, 1896, at Rockford, Wilmington, 
Delaware, Sarah P., widow of Joseph Bancroft, aged 92 years ; a mem- 
ber of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

CARPENTER.—Suddenly, at the residence of her sister, Hannah 
B. Cocks, Locust Valley, Long Island, Third month 30, 1896, Catha- 
rine H. Carpenter, widow of Isaac Carpenter, aged 83 years. 

She was for many years a resident of New York city, and a valued 
member of that monthly meeting, long holding the position of clerk in 
the preparative and monthly meetings, also elder and overseer. For 


| some time she had been an invalid; her quiet life was marked with 


purity of purpose and great conscientiousness, and when the messenger 


| of death came so suddenly the feeling was that she was found ready 


and prepared to join the loved ones gone before. a 


CARTER.—Fourth month 2, 1896, in Fulton township, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Henry Carter, aged 92 years; an attender of Friends’ 
meeting. 

CLOUD.—In West Chester, Pa., Fourth month 1, 1896, of 
Bright's disease, Anne E., widow of the late William Cloud, aged 72 
years ; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Marlborough. 


JENKINS.—Fourth month 2, 1896, of typhoid fever, at 4332 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Jessie Stockton Allen, wife of George 
Herbert Jenkins, and daughter of George W. and Anna Stockton 
Allen, aged 25 years. 


MAX WELL.—In Philadelphia, Third month 28, 1896, John Max- 
well, in his 68th year. 

Interment at Horsham Friends’ ground. 

PETERS.—In West Grove, Pa., on Third month 31, 1896, Jane 
Peters, aged 96 years. 

Interment at Friends’ burial ground, Oakland, West Chester, Pa. 
She was the oldest sister of the late William Reid, of West Chester, 
and the last of eight brothers and sisters who came from their old 
home in Birmingham, England, many years ago. She was the beloved 
aunt of John H. Reid, well known asa teacher in our Friends’ schools, 
and an earnest and effective advocate for the establishment of our pres- 
ent system of First-day schools, and who died at her home in West 
Chester in 1872. She was a member of the other branch of Friends. 

SHOTWELL.—At Bennett, Nebraska, Third month 3, 1896, Eder 
Shotwell, in the 83d year of his age. 

He was born in New Jersey in the Eighth month, 1813, and lived 
many years in Illinois and Missouri before removing to Bennett, Neb., 
where Le made his home with his daughter, Ella Weaver. He was a 
man loved by all both old and young, a true Christian doing what his 
hand found to do. A few days before he passed to his rest he re- 
quested his daughter not to do anything to hold him here, ‘but let him 
go to meet his Master. O, let us, like him, be ready when the Master 
calls for us to give up our stewardship. Ss. C 


STABLER.—At his home, Edgewood, Montgomery county, Md., 
Third month 19, 1896, Robert M. Stabler, aged 66 years; a valued 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 

STUBBS.—Fourth month 3, 1896, in Fulton township, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Thomas Stubbs, aged about 70 years ; son of the late Vin- 


| cent Stubbs; a member of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


TUSSEY.—lIn Pocopson, Chester Co., Pa., Third month 10, 1896, 
at the residence of her daughter, Hannah G. Darlington, Jane Tussey, 
widow of the late Isaac Tussey, in the 92d year of her age ; a member 
of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 








WALKER.—Suddenly, Third month 31, 1896, Dr. Mahlon 
Murphy Walker, of Germantown, son of the late Charles and Sarah C. 
Walker, in his 52d year. 

WILSON.—Fourth month 1, 1896, at the residence of her brother, | 
Charles F. Wilson, Jenkintown, Tacy Wilson, in her 81st year ; a mem- 
ber of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A MEETING IN WISCONSIN. 


Madison, Wisconsin, made application for membership to 
the Central Executive Meeting of Friends in Chicago, this 
meeting being the nearest to her home, about one hun- 
dred and thirty miles distant. 


pressed a desire that a Friends’ meeting be held in her 
neighborhood ; after much correspondence, it was arranged 


for a meeting on the 22nd ult., which was attended by | 


Edward Coale of Holder, Ill., and myself. Much 


anxiety was felt on the part of the visitors prior to, and | 
on the way to the place of, the meeting, lest the truth | 


might suffer at our hands, neither of us having ever been 
in this locality ; and at best, very little could be learned 


of the situation and conditions through correspondence. | 


On the morning of the 21 ult. we left Chicago at 8.15, 
arriving at Madison at 12.45 p. m., where we were met 


by Benjamin F. Williamson, father of Sarah C., who | may be gained from the statement that many Jews and 


took us by private carriage a distance of six miles, to 
their farm home, where we met Caroline Williamson, his 
wife, (a member of Purchase, New York, Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends from early girlhood), also their son Frank, 
who has charge of the farm. These kind Friends made 
us feel at home by their hospitality, and when, during 
the afternoon, a brother, William, came over with his 
wife, Rachel Hicks Williamson, she being also a member 
of the Society of Friends, and a niece of that esteemed 
minister, Rachel Hicks, of New York. In our conver- 
sation the familiar names of mutual friends and acquaint- 
ances—Robert S. Haviland, John L. Griffen and others— 
were so freely used, that at once a sympathetic and friendly 
feeling developed, and continued to grow during our so- 
journ in their midst. These Friends came out from New 
York, and settled here about thirty years ago. 
Seventh-day afternoon and evening were spent in 
social converse. On First-day morning a Friends’ meet- 
ing, (the first one, so far as we have been able to learn, 
known in the state of Wisconsin), was held at ten o’clock 
in the Syene M. E. Church, located about a mile from 
our temporary Wisconsin home. For several years past, 
a union congregation has worshiped in this building, 
comprising Baptists, Catholics, Episcopalians, Friends, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and those belonging to no re- 
ligious denomination ; consequently our meeting on this 


occasion, numbering about one hundred persons, was com- | Gentiles 


posed of these various elements of the community. The 
meeting was held according to the usage of our Society ; 
Caroline and Rachel Hicks and Sarah C. Williamson, 
with Edward Coale and the writer,occupied the seats facing 
the congregation. Following a season of 
brief, fervent prayer was offered, which was followed by 


feeling of earnest but silent prayer that those present 
might be filled even as they were an hungered and athirst 


for righteousness ; and as the human instrument arose and | 


proclaimed the gospel of Christ’s love as understood by 
himself, from the standpoint of a member of the Society 
of Friends, those present seemed to be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit, and they were fed with the Bread of 
Life. Rarely has it been my experience to witness the 
wonderful power of the ministry, resting alone upon 


Being a member, her in- | 
terest has increased so that some months ago she ex- | 


silence, a | 
: ; A ; | ** works 
impressive and living quiet, whereupon a chapter from | 


the New Testament was read; then was experienced a | good deeds, performing charitable actions, and the like. 


| It means living up to one’s highest conviction of right in 





| Zife, for the revelation of Jesus was perfect. 


| divine qualification, to a greater degree than was evi- 
denced on this occasion. 


After the close, many expressed great comfort and 


| satisfaction with the meeting; and we were comforted 
| with the thought that we had done what we could. 
| fore closing this communication it seems proper to quote 
| from one who has written since this meeting, as follows: 
| «*We needed the Gospel, according to the doctrine of 


AsouT one year ago, Sarah C. Williamson, living near | U “neg 
| the Gospel of Love from time to time. 


Be- 


Friends, preached among us, and we still need more of 


Our ministering Friends, when traveling through this 


| portion of our heritage, will be welcomed among these 


people, and doubtless much good may be done by faith- 
fulness in this direction. Re 3a Ws 
Oak Park, Ill , Fourth month 2. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 16.—FOURTH MONTH Ig, 1896. 
PAUL A LIGHT OF THE GENTILES. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, That 
thou shouldst be for salvation unto the uttermost part 
of the earth.—Acts 13: 47. 


Scripture Reading: Acts 13: 44-52. 
HISTORICAL. 
Some idea of the impression made by Paul and Bar- 
nabas on the occasion mentioned in last week’s lesson 


religious proselytes followed them, desiring an opportu- 
nity to talk further with them, and these devoted teach- 


| ers failed not to make good use of it. 


As is so oft2n the case, envy sprang up in the hearts 
of the rulers who had invited them to speak, so that they 
could neither see nor speak the truth. In their anxiety 
to lessen the popularity of the two great teachers, they 
attacked the doctrines that they taught and became en- 
tangled in their own reasonings. Anger is a bad master 
to try to serve. 

Paul and Barnabas could well afford to be bold, for 
the Master whom they served was Love, and as he bade 
them so they spoke. 

They accepted the situation. If the Jews were un- 
willing to hear the words of life which they had to offer, 
they were responsible for placing judgment upon them- 
selves, but another avenue was opened by which God’s 
message could be given to the world. The ‘ fields were 
white unto harvest ’’ with the Gentiles, as shown by their 
request that they might be addressed on the following 
Sabbath, while Paul had long felt that the salvation which 
Jesus preached was promised to a// who fear God, a belief 
which was fully endorsed by Barnabas. 

The hour had now come when he felt the direct com- 


| mand of the Lord to be that he should henceforth stand 


for ‘‘ Salvation unto the ends of the earth—a light to the 
’» His mission was made plain. No wonder 
the Gentiles were glad and _ glorified God. 

We have no way of knowing just what thought was 
in Luke’s mind when he penned the words, ‘‘As many as 
were ordained to eternal life, believed,’’ but Friends 
think Jesus taught that every one who “ fears God ’’ and 
righteousness’’ is. ordained to eternal life. 
‘* Works righteousness ’’ means much more than doing 


everything, and is based upon a knowledge of God as 
revealed through his son, Jesus Christ. This is e¢erna/ 
But there is 
a salvation that is wrought by perfect obedience to the 
Witness implanted in every soul, which may come to him 
who has never heard of Jesus the Christ, and it approaches 
eternal life in the degree that the soul is able to receive 
light direct from the Source of all life and light. 








There was no consistent course left to those Jews who 
had opposed them, but to stir up a persecution and drive 
them out of their coasts. We can but admit with regret 
that the history of the Church to-day, as it gropes its 
way to the Light, presents many parallel cases. We note, 
with great satisfaction, that Paul and Barnabas did not 
enter into controversy, or seek to compel a recognition of 
their righteous position and unjust treatment. They 
‘«shook off the dust of their feet against them ’’—what 


milder protest could they have made?—and continued | 


their labors where the way was open for them 

It would be interesting if we could know positively to 
which disciples allusion is made in the fifty-second verse. 
If it has reference to those who were newly converted in 
the midst of these troublous scenes, the lesson is one of 


preached a gospel of peace and good-will to men, unem- 
bittered by their personal experiences and hardships. 
TEACHING. 

One is impressed with the sincere earnestness and de- 
votion of these two brave apostles, and with their single- 
ness of purpose. A criticism that may justly be made on 
some recognized ministers is that their ministry seems a 
mere incident in their lives, instead of running like a 
deep, strong current, that is never lost sight of in the 
ripples and eddies produced by surface obstructions. 
Their after conversation was in harmony with the sacred 
hour just closed, and calculated to deepen the impression 
already made. A heart that is thoroughly aroused suffers 
a rude shock if the tongue that has just been trusted with 
a very sacred message is able to so quickly speak of trivial 
things, or if the heart that has been stirred to its depths 


by the presence of the Master, suddenly ceases to reflect | 


his image. 

This is not intended to mean that the conversation 
shall continue in that exalted strain which marked the 
progress of the sermon, unless such should naturally flow 
by reason of continued inspiration, but that there should 
be nothing inconsistent or out of harmony with the Holy 
Spirit which hovered over the assembled people, nothing 
that could chill a heart that may still be under that divine 
covering. Some again need an opposite warning, because 
they are prone to assume a serious or sanctimonious de- 
meanor, which makes them appear hypocritical. Others 
cultivate an austere manner, which gives to Christianity 
a character that is foreign to it. 
heart is so full of the love of God that all thought of self 
is lost sight of, and the divine love is clearly reflected, 
whether he be serious or gay, inspired or at rest, as in a 
perfect mirror. 

These reflections are of equal importance to the 
teacher as to the minister, and to the humblest follower 
as to the most prominent servant of the Master. 

Let us cultivate within ourselves a promptness to re- 
joice at all righteousness wherever we find it, being glad 
that good has been done, no matter whether we or others 
are the instruments for its accomplishment. When dif- 
ferences of opinion arise, let there be no controversy. 
Let us prize the privilege of presenting our views in 
obedience to the call to do so, but let us not demand 
audience which is not willingly accorded. If we must 
seek other fields of labor, let us go in peace and the God 


enable us to finish our work. 


LESSON NOTES. 

God’s message to man, God’s law or commandment, 
power unto salvation, creative power, is the word of God, 
without which was not anything made that wasmade. It 
is the law of Being, and the spiritual man, the Word made 
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For it is still at work ; 
Christ said: ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto and I work.’’ 
It is the Christ-spirit at work within us creating us; for 
only one man has ever yet been able to say of the work of 
this Word or spirit within him, “ It is finished.’’ Let us 
yield joyfully to the molding of this power of God in us, 
that we may not retard our right development by blind 
self-will and opposition. This power worked through Paul 
and Barnabas and bestowed the joy of the Lord upon all 
who submitted in the lamb-spirit to its modelling touches. 
When the Jews rejected it they put from themselves also 
its righteousness, peace, and joy. They knew not what 
they did, but they had what they desired, their own will. 
So to if we are hard and wilful and reject the divine guid- 


flesh, is its highest visible creation. 


| ance we are permitted to take our own way, unless or 
deep moment to us, giving evidence that Paul has truly | 


until, like the prodigal, we are driven home by hunger 
and want. 

The Gentiles heard gladly, being, though ignorant of 
Christian spirituality, unprejudiced by dogmatism. They 


| glorified the word of God which was so strong for good 





Happy is he whose | 


| have round us. 


and ruled so happily and justly the hearts that received it. 
And the word of the Lord was spread abroad throughout 
all the region ; and there was great rejoicing among all the 
disciples, for none were disciples but those who accepted 
the heavenly Gift, and it brought to as many as received 
it the joy of Christ: as he said, ‘‘ These things I have 
spoken unto you that my joy might remain in you.’’ 

The spirit of persecution is the shadow of dogmatism. 
So soon as a band of men agree to all think in one narrow 
line the violence done to individuality results in a warping 
of soul by which they can see only a distortion of truth. 
When, on the contrary, each one allows another his dis- 
tinctive soul-vision, the outcome is as delightful as the 
varied face of nature, where each seed produces its own 
kind and all grow in harmony and beauty side by side. 
And Jesus must have been thinking of Gentiles when he 


| said ‘* Other sheep have I also which are not of this fold. 


Them too must I bring.’’ 


CurRE FOR RESTLESSNESS.—A great many remedies 
are suggested for restlessness, which in many a case has 


| been caused by giving way to anxious and foreboding 


thoughts, indulging in such mental worry by day that night 
is a time of tossing and unrest. While the night dews fall 
and the stars are shining, let us in spirit steal amid the 
quietude to Him who is eternal light, the giver of calm, 
the divine comforter ; let us remember the Lord is in the 
stillness, and we shall prove it true that 
** Darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 

Some one asked a poor, infirm old man: ‘‘ Do you think 
you can rest a little now?’’ ‘It is all rest,’’ he said, 
‘* because God’s arms are beneath me.’’— Quiver. 





WE must not want to choose the place where we shall 
live, the work we shall do, the people and things we will 
All must be as God the Holy Spirit leads. 
Sut then we must remember that we must not always ask 


| him to lead us to bright, happy places, and to give us all 


| God’s will that we should go. 
of peace will go with us to strengthen our hands and | take us into dull, quiet places, or into some place where 
| we may have pain and sorrow. 
| alone, and so life will seem very like a wilderness. 


| never mind that, if it is where God leads us. 


things that naturally we would like to have. We must 
ask Him to lead us where it is best for us, and where it is 
It may be that He will 


Perhaps we may be all 
Well, 
So long as 


| we pray and really wish the Holy Spirit to lead us, we 


shall not come into any place that can really harm us, or 
have anything to suffer more than we can really bear,— 
Fr. Osborne 
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CRIMINAL AND CHARITABLE STATISTICS IN 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue report of the Board of Public Charities of Penn- 
sylvania for the year 1894 has recently been issued, and 
a copy of it, lying on our table, calls for some attention. 
The Board of Charities consists of ten members, appointed 
by the Governor, and serving for a termof years. Their 
chief duties are the inspection and supervision of those 
public institutions,—the State penitentiaries, county jails, 
alms-houses, insane asylums, reformatories, etc.,—in 
which the criminal, defective, and pauper classes are cared 
for, and also an oversight of those private and corporate 
charities, (of which there are very many), to which the 
State gives pecuniary support. 

The present report covers the inspection of the two 
penitentiaries of the State, the Eastern, at Philadelphia, 
and Western, at Allegheny; the State Industrial Re- 
formatory, at Huntingdon ; the Reform School, at Mor- 
ganza, in Washington county ; the six State hospitals for 
injured persons in the coal regions ; the six State hospitals 
for the Insane, at Warren, Danville, Harrisburg, Werners- 
ville, Norristown, and Dixmont, in Allegheny county ; 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, at Erie; the School for 
Training Deaf Children, at Bala, near Philadelphia ; 
these eighteen institutions being directly under the State’s 
control. And it gives, then, reports of the inspection of 
ten other institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, etc. ; 
sixty-four county jails, sixty-three county and local poor- 
houses, forty-five hospitals for the sick and injured, and 
forty-eight other asylums, homes, etc. In all, then, the 


report refers to nearly 250 different institutions. 

The number of persons confined in Pennsylvania, on 
the 30th of Ninth month, 1894. in the penitentiaries, 
jails, etc., was 7,694, being an increase of 695 over the 


same date in 1893. This included not only convicts under- 
going sentence, but persons awaiting trial and sentence, 
or held for fines and costs. The number of these actually 
convicted of crime, by jury trials, and confined in the 
penitentiaries and jails, was 4,717, (4,493 males 224 
females), an increase of 567 over the previous year. 

The ‘criminal vroceedings’’ in the State for the 
year ending Ninth month 30, 1894, increased over those 
of the year preceding. These ‘‘ proceedings’’ include 
the action of the grand juries in finding ‘‘ true bills’’ of 
indictment, etc., and of the courts in trying persons in- 
dicted. The true bills found by the grand juries for the 
year numbered 17,864, an increase of 1,198, or 7.19 per 
cent. The number of persons convicted was 4,808, and 
of those who plead guilty on indictment, 4,719. The 
convictions showed an increase of 820, or 20.56 per 
cent. from the previous year, but it is notable that in 21 
counties there was a decrease of 230 in convictions, while 
the other 46 counties showed an increase of 1,043. 

As to the offenses of which the 4,808 persons were 
convicted, a very large part were of a minor character. 
Thus, 1,251 were larceny, and 974 were assault and bat- 
tery, making 2,225 altogether, or over 46 per cent. of 
the whole. Other offenses, and their number of convic- 
tions, included: breaking into railroad cars 12, carrying 
concealed weapons 87, conspiracy 40, contempt of court 
2, disorderly behaviour 93, deserting family 158, dis- 


turbing meetings 14, escape 3, false pretenses 93, libel 16, | 


malicious mischief 88, misdemeanor 38, neglect of duty 


3, Nuisance 7, pointing firearms 3, riot, etc., 94, rescu- | 


ing prisoners 7, resisting officers 9, surety of the peace 
67, selling adulterated food 2, making threats 6, trespass 
6, vagrancy 69, violation of liquor laws 244, violation of 
various systematic laws (elections, fish, boarding-house, 
livery, Board of Health, etc.), 33. These convictions 











make altogether 1,194, or over 24 per cent. of the whole. 
The remaining convictions, being about 29 per cent., or 
rather more than one-fourth of the whole, were mostly of 
a serious nature ; 54 were for homicide in the different 
grades (16 of these murder in the first degree), 173 were 
for assault with intent to kill, 54 for aggravated assault, 
22 for arson, 142 for burglary, etc., 22 for mayhem, 7 
for perjury, 76 for robbery, 94 for riot, 56 for adultery, 
11 for wife-beating, and 401 for various offenses forbid- 
den in the interest of chastity. 

An interesting table in the report shows the number 
of persons who have been executed, by law, in Pennsyl- 
vania, since 1778. By the act of April 22, 1794, the 
punishment of death was abolished, except for the one 
crime of murder in the first degree. Since that time the 
greatest number executed in any one year was 16, in the 
year 1877, and the whole number has been 264. From 
1778 to 1792 (there were no executions in 1793, and 
1794), there were 59 executed, 14 of these being for 
murder, 5 for ‘‘ high treason,’’ (at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War), 8 for robbery, 17 for burglary, 1 for 
arson, 4 for passing counterfeit money, 3 for an offense 
against the person, and 7 for crimes not ascertained. 
These figures, under the older and more sanguinary law, 
and that of 1794, compare thus : 

Executions 1778-1792, 15 years, 
- 1795-1894, 100 years, . . . 264 

The annual average being nearly 4 in the former 
period, and 2.64 inthe latter. Inthe meantime, between 
1790 and 18go, the population has increased from 602,- 
365, in 1800, to 5,258,014, in 1890, being multiplied 
over eight times. 


‘¢ ORTHODOX’’ FRIENDS IN CALIFORNIA.—A letter pub- 
lished in one of the southern California newspapers, and 
which a Friend on that coast sends us, is headed ‘‘ The 
Quakers do Sing,’’ and reads as follows : 

WuittiER, March 4, 1896.—(To the Editor of the 
Times :) I desire to correct a statement made by Mr. 
Sankey in the Christian convention last Saturday, that 
the Quakers do not like singing, and that they have al- 
ways ignored it. In this, Brother Sankey is at least 
twenty-five years behind the times. The truth of the 
matter is, the Friends are just as fond of singing, and 
practice it just as much as any other body of professed 
Christians. 

In all the yearly meetings of Friends on this continent, 
except Philadelphia, singing is recognized as a part of 
divine worship, and very few meetings are held where 
more or less singing is not heard. 

At the Friends’ meeting at Whittier they have a choir, 
and use the organ, and the California Yearly Meeting to 
which they belong is in unity and in correspondence 
with every Orthodox yearly meeting in the world, except 
Philadelphia. The same can be said of every Friends’ 
meeting on this coast, except perhaps, as relates to the 
organ. WILLET DorRLAnD. 

[The statements of W. D. will, we think, strike some 
Friends, even in the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body which he claims 
so confidently, with a considerable degree of surprise. } 


THERE is always some one to smile at; somebody to 
whom a book, a flower, or even an old paper will bea 
boon. These small attentions will open the way to con- 
fidence, will make it possible that in need these friends 


| will give you opportunities to help them, which, unless 


you had shown thoughtfulness and regard for them, they 
could never have done. A quiet, sympathetic look or 
smile many a time unbars a heart that needs the help 
which you can give.—/osphine Pollard. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
AN interesting article has recently appeared in print con- 
cerning the present numbers of the Society of Friends, in 
connection with which it may be well to review some 
facts that are easily obscured. 

Whether the membership of the meetings is increasing 
is not so important as an extension of the influence 
emanating therefrom, and who so has kept pace with the 
progress of our country can readily trace the advance of 


certain moral influences to the direct teaching of the | 


‘* Quakers.’’ The general public is but just now begin- 
ning to appreciate the power which thev excited in favor 
of freedom, in those days that seem so remote, when to 


offer food and shelter to a distressed fugitive, entailed | 
fines and imprisonment, and the number of quiet dwellers | 


in country districts who kept open house to the runaway 


slave, in face of suspicion and arrest, recalls the age of | 


torture for opinion sake. The lesson enforced by willing 
sacrifice and struggle has brought its blessing to their suc- 
cessors, for no man boldly faces a false standard and cries 
it down without adding a cubit to his moral stature. 

The position of Friends regarding personal purity 
and temperance, achieved a reputation that has made the 
very name of the Society synonymous with good citizen- 
ship; the destroyers of domestic comfort were banished 
from the household. A curious instance of inherited 
reputation occurred not long ago, when the word of a per- 
son being questioned, a by-stander exclaimed : ‘* It must 
be so, he was raised among the Quakers,’’—and at this 
there was no dissenting voice. ‘‘ Honor’’ to them repre- 
sented something of a far different sort from that which 
can be cleared by the thrust of a rapier. 

Whoever has been interested in the advance of arbitra- 
tion can read therein the lessons of the meeting, and no 
charity organization has ever yet reached the level of 
Friends’ method of distributing relief, in the quiet way 
that promoted neither the growth of patronage, nor the 
loss of personal dignity. Poverty was not a crime, but 
thrift was taught in a very practical manner. 

There has been a great deal said about the severe re- 
pression of youthful enthusiasms, and the secondary place 
assigned to the children in the family. To my mind 
there was never a more beautiful recognition of age and 
experience, or a more fitting instruction than in the re- 
lation of young and old among Friends. The little folk 
freely mingled with guests, and listened eagerly to the 
discussion of moral questions. That they kept silent did 
not imply fear ; and childish questionings were encouraged 
in private, and abundantly rewarded. 

All these things have been brought to my mind by 
the reception of numerous letters which followed the pub- 
lication of a few homely little tales.!. One writer, speak- 
ing from the standpoint of.a very successful man of 
affairs, says: ‘‘ 1 am thankful for my Quaker blood. It 
tells in the struggle of life, every day.’’ Another: 
‘* There is a sort of spiritual free-masonry among the 
descendants of Friends. We seem to rejoice over each 
other—to be united in a bond of peculiar understanding.’’ 
A strong churchman ‘‘ feels the power of the silent meet- 


ing in every pause of our service,’’ and there is scarcely a | 


body of Unitarians or Universalists where the Quaker 
element does not prevail. 

It is this ‘‘slow dropping which wears away the 
stone,’’ this quiet insistance of the peculiar people, that 


has made a grand impress upon the ages, and that shall | other chief. 


still tread down hydra headed wrong. 














[' Our correspondent is the author of the little volume, some time | 


ago published, 
JOURNAL. ] 


* Quaker Idyls.".— Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 


| 


| hand. 
| down the barriers that oppose justice and foster self 


What opportunities lie just before us! We must 
wrestle with the present tendency toward sensationalism 
in all its forms, enforcing the lesson of simplicity on every 
We must war against class distinctions, break 


aggrandizement in ‘‘ liberal giving of ill-gotten wealth.”’ 


| We must add our weight to the demand for a living wage, 
| we must teach that the bulwarks of a nation are not to be 


found in the strength of its armies, or the number of its 
war vessels, but in the honest hearts, the clear heads, the 
capable hands of a free people. 

We may not wear the broad brims and the pleated- 
crowned bonnets of a past century, but in following the 
principles that underlay them we shall carry on the noble 
work of the earlier and well named ‘‘ Friends.”’ 

SARAH M. H. GARDNER. 
Andover, Mass., Third month 30. 


FASHION AND EGRETS’ FEATHERS. 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Ir would not seem possible that they could read unmoved 
the thrilling descriptions of the way in which egrets’ 
feathers are obtained—that the birds have to be shot 
when they are watching over their newly hatched young, 
leaving the nestlings to die of starvation ; or those other 
descriptions of the soft furs called ‘‘ Persian lamb,’’ 
which are obtained by killing the mother—the Astrakhan 
goat—in order to strip the fur from the unborn young. 
In most cases, of course, these facts are unknown. In- 
deed, it appears that many women are not aware that the 
supposed ‘‘egrets’’ are feathers at all, but had thought 
them delicate preparations of silk. The test comes after 
they have made the discovery. How much difference 
will it then make among the many? How much will it 
weigh against the solemn edict of that unknown authority, 
Fashion, which announces, ‘‘ They will be worn ’’ ? 

In reality the evil lies deeper than the surface, and 
we must, to vindicate such women at all, look in a differ- 
ent direction. First, the excuse which so many thought- 
less persons make—‘‘ Some one else will if I do not’’ ; 
‘*So long as the bird is dead, why not wear the 
wings ?’’—is much more persuas ve among women than 
among men, simply because women have been left so 
wholly ignorant of business. To men, demand and 
supply mean something; the youngest boy who has 
traded in postage-stamps knows that if nobody buys a 
thing people will soon cease to sell it. The remedy is 
that women should be left less ignorant of such simple 
principles. Then the whole question of the follies of 
fashion drives us deeper than the surface again. Every 
man feels privileged to shake his head because his wife or 
his sister wishes to be in the fashion. Unluckily he feels 
equally justified in shaking his head if she is dressed un- 
fashionably. Not that he knows of himself whether she 
is thus dressed or not, but he knows through other women ; 
and she knows that he will know; so that it ends in her 
dressing for other women in order that he may approve 
of her. It is just possible that the advance of common- 
sense may bring with it more equality between the sexes 
in this respect, and possibly by their joint efforts they 
may at least develop a little independence and save the 
birds. An American Indian’s wife unquestionably would 


| feel very much disappointed if her particular Red Cloud 


or Rain-in-the-Face did not wear as fine feathers as any 
Civilization has already carried us beyond 
that necessity, and perhaps, under civilization, the 
husbands may yet cease to expect it of their wives. When 
that time comes, the egrets may remain safe—if, indeed, 
they are not exterminated meanwhile, as seems probable. 
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@ducational Department. 


MORE OF THE OLD FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
WE resume the printing of the advertisements of the Friends’ schools, 
(mostly boarding schools), of half a century ago. The following an- 
nouncement of one in Chester county, near West Chester, is from 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 1849. 

As in former cases, we solicit further information concerning these 
schools. We shall be glad to have pertinent notes in reference to 
them : 

PINE GROVE BOARDING SCH( OL FOR BOYS. 

This institution is situated in East Bradford, Chester county, 24 
miles southwest of West Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on 
the road leading to Kennett Square. The course of instruction em- 
braces an English and mathematical education. The school is well 
supplied with apparatus for illustrating the different branches of 
science. ‘lhe location of the school is retired and pleasant, the ad- 
jacent neighborhood remarkably salubrious, and has been much ad- 
mired by travelers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. The 
summer session commences on the 23d of Fourth month next, con- 
tinuing 21 weeks. Terms $70 per session. Boys under 14 years of 
age $60. Post-office address, West Chester. References, Benjamin 
Price, East Bradford, Samuel Caley, southeast corner of Ninth and 
Wood. Lewis LEvIs, Principa/. 

Fourth month 21, [1849.] 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE.—The class in chemistry ‘is 
doing a large amount of individual work in the line of experiments, 
many of the students having done nearly a hundred. This system of 
‘* learning by doing ’’ will be carried out in botany and geology as far 
as possible next term. 

Martha Magill Watson, instructor of Latin, has been conducting a 
Latin seminary, composed of all the Latin students. ‘lhe seminary 
meets every Sixth-day evening, and discusses topics of interest com- 
mon to all the classes. 

An entertainment was given by the students on Third-day evening, 
Fourth month 7, the principal feature of which was the performance of 
‘* Pyramus’”’ and “ Thisbe’’ from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Theron Agor represented Pyramus ; Theron Deane, 7hisbe ; Roland 
Flitcraft, Presenter and Prologue, Garfield Purdy, Wa//; Will Agor, 
Moonshine ; and Melvin Bassett, Zion. 

The spring holidays are from Fourth month roth to 14th inclusive. 
Most of the students will spend them away from the institute. H. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT NEW YorK.—At the Friends’ 
Seminary, New York city, on the 18th inst., at 3 p. m., Principal 
Thomas W. Sidwell, of the Friends’ School at Washington, will de- 
liver an address on ‘‘ Friends as Teachers.” This is an interesting 
topic. And how. about their training as teachers? Where is that to 
come from ? 


GEORGE SCHOOL NoTEs.—The spring vacation began Third month 
27, and the students returned Fourth month 6. Several remained at 
the school during vacation. Prof. Stabler and wife used the opportu- 
nity for a visit to New York ; Prof. Maris was absent a few days, on 
business at West Chester, etc. 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes has rented his house for the summer months 
to Howard W. Lippincott, and will spend the summer on a homestead 
in Maine with members of his wife's family. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NorTes.—Regular work was begun on 
the morning of the 7th, after a recess of ten days, which gave students 
a needed rest. The period between New Year’s and Easter is un- 
broken by holidays, and is known to students as the “ long stretch ’’ 
of the year, a period when much hard work is performed, a time when 
the best grades are received, and one which both students and faculty 
feel relieved when creditably covered, and especially is this so of the 
report period closing on the 27th of last month, it being an acknowl- 
edge fact that more earnest work has been accomplished than ever 
before. 

The decision of the judges in the trials for places upon the Sopho- 
more-Freshman Oratorical Teams has been announced, and as these 
appointments are the most important honors for under-classmen, the 
students chosen are greatly to be congratulated. The successful con- 
testants are from ’98, Charles Thomas Brown, Margaret Eves, Lydia 
Rakestraw, Levi S. Taylor, and Mary Janney Williams; from ’99, Ella 
Lansing Cass, Helen S. Moore, Dewitt C. Shaff, Arthur Cox Smed- 
ley, and Abner Pugh Way. 

The college annual, 7he Halcyon, published by the junior class, 
was this spring gotten out much earlier than heretofore, by the class of 
97. The volume is tastefully arranged, a// the work, both literary 
and artistic being done by students, and with its handsome cover 
it makes a very attractive souvenir of the students’ side of college life. 





The editor-in-chief was Robert Pyle; the associates were Channing 
Way and Sarah Bancroft; business managers, Clarence B. Hoadley 
and Herbert L. Noxon, while the staff included Grace A. Brosius, 
Thomas Cahall, Alice V. Corson, Daisy R. Corson, Clara B. Halde- 
man, Samuel Biddle, Laura C. Miller, and Lydia P. Williams. 

On Fifth month 5th the first number of the sixteenth volume of 
the college bi-weekly, the Penix, will appear, the old board of edi- 
tors retiring with the current number. Those who have been chosen 
to act as sponsors for the new volume are as follows: Editor-in-chief 
Robert Pyle, 97, Londongrove; Associates, Laura Cecilia Miller, 
’97, New York city, and Thomas Cahall, ’97, Delaware; Business 
Managers. Channing Way, '97, West Chester, and Guy T. Viskniskki, 
’98, Llinois; Staff, Frank Grant Blair, ’97, Illinois ; Charles Thomas 
Brown, ‘98, West Chester; Mary Janney Williams, ’98, Washington ; 
Henrietta T. Wanzer, ’98, New York, and Mabel Clare Gillespie, ’99, 
Allegheny, Pa. J. ’96. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The Newtown Friends’ Association met at Watson 
T. Hillborn’s on Fourth-day evening, Fourth month 1. Owing to 
the inclement weather the attendance was not as large as usual, but the 
exercises were of an interesting character and fully appreciated by 
those present. Anna Worthington read an account of the ‘‘ Nicholites,” 
a religious body founded or organized by one Joseph Nichols, on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, about 140 years ago. Their principal 
strength was in Caroline county, where a number of meetings were 
established. Their meetings and discipline resembled those of the 
Friends in many respects, and about 1800 they amalgamated with that 
body, transferring all their property, records, etc. The meetings they 
set up have all been laid down except one in Caroline county, which is 
now very weak. A synopsis of the proceedings of the late Manches- 
ter Conference of English Friends, Orthodox, was read by Thaddeus 
S. Kenderdine. Two sections of the discipline entitled ‘“‘ The Gospel 
Ministry’? and ‘‘ Days and Times’’ were read by John Blackfan. 
Mary T. Hillborn read a biographical sketch of Eugene Field, also 
some extracts from his writings. The roll was then called for senti- 
ments, after which the meeting closed. The next meeting will be at 
Stacy B. Brown’s on the first Fourth-day evening in Fifth month.— 
Enterprise. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT BRISTOL.—A Conference on Tem- 
perance and Tobacco, under charge of Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee, was held at Bristol Friends’ meeting-house 
on the afternoon of Third month 29. Samuel Swain conducted the 
meeting, and made some appropriate remarks in opening. 

Lulu Parr, a little girl of ten, pleased all by her rendering of “A 
Rain Drop.” Anna B. Runyan, Elizabeth Laing, Bertha Parr, and 
Katie B. Cabeen, gave readings and Louisa Iredell a recitation. Ab- 
bie N. Iredell, in an original essay, made a tender appeal for the chil- 
dren. The next feature was an able presentation of the work along 
the various lines by Agnes Woodman, of George School, Newtown. 
Walter Laing followed in some fervent remarks. Words of encour- 
agement were spoken by Mrs. Edmund Lawrence and Thomas Hughes, 
of Bristol, and by Franklin S. Zelley, of Jacksonville, N. J. A letter 
from John K. Wildman, explaining his unavoidable absence and warm 
sympathy with the meeting, was read by Kate R. Laing. * 


WILLISTOWN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Willistown 
held a regular meeting at the home of Wilmer E. Smedley, on the 
evening of Third month 25. In opening, the president, Lewis V. 
Smedley, read from Whittier the poem, “ Revelation,” suggested by 
that portion of George Fox’s Journal relating to the temptation which 
befel him in the Vale of Beavor, and how in the end it was overcome 
and finally vanished. 

After reading the minutes of last meeting, several responses to roll- 
call were made with appropriate sentiments. It was suggested that an 
account be regularly kept of those in attendance at our meetings. It 
was felt by some that this exercise formed an important feature in our 
work, thereby giving each one called upon an opportunity to leave 
with the meeting some good thought. The Literature Committee pre- 
sented a paper in answer to the question: ‘‘Is there such a thing as 
original sin?’’ prepared by Florence M. Windle. The writer con- 
tends that every life that comes into the world comes in the image of 
its Maker, which is good and pure, and that all the evil in the world 
is of man’s own creation. And as no knowledge is brought into the 
world with us, but all is to be gained while here, it rests with us if we 
allow our lives to become tainted with evil. As God is good he could 
not create evil of any kind, and so we must turn elsewhere to find 
whence it comes. The general expression was lively and full of in- 
terest. It was thought that the tendency at first was toward evil and 
while man may work out his own salvation, yet much care is needed 
in the training of the young that they go not beyond right bounds. It 
rests with man whether his life should be good or evil. 1s there such 
a thing as inherited sin? It was thought not by some, neither was 
there an inherited appetite. But we do inherit a diseased physical 








condition from which many evils result,—are we responsible ? Two 
instances were cited of the surroundings of child-life, those trained by 


God-fearing parents and again the life of the child of the sinner. Is | 


the child responsible for its surroundings? Question closely followed 
question and the interest did not wane during the discussion. 

‘* flave Friends a literature of their own ?’’ was answered by Wil- 
mer E. Smedley reading a letter from Prof. Arthur Beardsley, of 
Swarthmore College. His answer was most emphatically in the 
affirmative. A majority of these writings relate directly to Quakerism ; 
there are many which are biographical, scientific, and poetical, as well 
as religious. Upon examination any one must be convinced that 
Friends have a literature, much of which will be lasting. It was 
asked, What makes literature? It is the immortality of speech, it 
must live to be lasting. 

Work regarding the General Conference of Friends’ Associations 
was spoken of, and our members favored the organization being repre- 
sented at the time of the Swarthmore Conferences. Alice E. Smedley 
recited ‘* Step by Step.’’ The paper presented at the Trenton Confer- 
ence was read by Mordecai T. Bartram, ‘* Topics for Consideration in 
Friends’ Associations.’’ It was felt that there was much food for 
thought along this line that would be of value to us in our work. 
After a period of silence the meeting closed. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Secretary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
KARL BLIND, the famous political refugee and writer,—who, after the 
revolutionary movement of 1848 had failed in Enrope, found a refuge 
in England, and has since lived there,—has an interesting article in 
the North American Review for this month on the history of the in- 
dependence of the South African Republic. He has been well-in- 
formed in the struggles of the Boers for independence since 1880, and 
he points out in this article the present features of the controversy, 
and sharply admonishes the friends of free government not to let 
themselves be involved in any scheme for crushing out the national 
hopes of the farmer colonists in the Transvaal. Another interesting 
paper in the same issue is by Senator Raines, of the New York Legis- 
lature, describing the features of the new Liquor Law of that State, 


which in popular usage bears his name. At one point he says: 


“It is assumed that the present excise law cannot be enforced, be- 
cause, it is claimed, the people are not in sympathy with such enforce- 
ment. This assumption is a slander on the people. It is not enforced 
because those engaged in the traffic are an organized force, so power- 
ful that they are able to reach, in many cases, those whose immediate 
duty it is to execute the law, while the friends of law and order, 
though greatly in the majority, unorganized, and not united as to 
methods, fail to make their power felt. The 289 brewers of the State, 
thoroughly organized, with the ‘sinews of war’ at immediate com- 
mand, and ever alert and active, are a more potent factor than fifty 
times that number of good citizens, who are at heart opposed to the 
traffic and in favor of the enforcement of law, but who are without or- 
ganization and without a ‘ camp chest.’”’ 


Bradford Torrey’s new book, “ Spring Notes from Tennessee,” 
will be issued about the middle of this month by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. It presents the delightful results of his observations 
in a very picturesque historic region, and will be welcomed by all who 
love nature in some good degree as he does, and who appreciate both 
his keen observation and attractive style. 


John Murray in England, and G. P. Putnam’s Sons in this country, 
will bring out a new edition of George Borrow’s books, beginning ap- 
propriately with his best and best-known work, ‘‘ The Bible in Spain ; 
or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments of an Englishman in 


an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula.” This new 
edition, in two volumes, will be edited, with notes and a glossary, by 
Ulick Ralph Burke, M. A., and contain a map and four etchings. 


George Borrow’s descriptions of Spain, and its people, in this book, are | 


extremely vivid and interesting. He visited the country, as a colpor- 
teur, distributing Bibles, in 1834-39. 


The New York 7ridune, in a recent notice of the work of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, says : ‘* The members of the Institute are justly 
proud of a little book of poems written by Miss Mary W. Plummer, 
director of the department of libraries, and published as one of a 
series of artistic imprints issued by Frank E. Hopkins, of the De Vinne 
Press. It was intended by Miss Plummer that the book should be 
privately printed, but Mr. Hopkins persuaded her to allow him to 
bring it out as one of his series. The poems show ability of expression 
and great tenderness and depth of feeling.” 





The Review of Reviews for this month contains an interesting 
account of the industrial relief work now being done among the Ar- 
menians of Van under the supervision of Dr. Grace Kimball, an 
American medical missionary, who has profitably expended more than 
$12,000 for this purpose, much of which has been contributed in the 
United States. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
ComE Spring, O Spring, sweet morning of the year, 

Too long delaying in thy pensive dreams ; 
Come with thy festal mirth, thy woodland cheer, 
Thy tender leafage and thy lucid streams. 
Bid laggard Winter go unto his rest, 
And pelt him thither with thy rathest flowers, 
That like the dying sun in rosy west 
He know a glory in his latest hours. 
Yea, let him go; for thee our hearts are yearning, — 
Awake, awake, fair Spring, and gladden earth with 
thy returning ! 


Come with thy soft and fragrant April rains 
And overbrim the pure, sweet- watered rills 
That murmur through the meadows’ grassy plains 
And tinkle down the hollows of the hills. 
Come, waken with thy sweetly-breathing spell 
The golden daffodils and violets blue, 
And gem with joyous tears the crocus-bell, 
And fill the tulip’s cup with silver dew. 
O down the valleys let us see thee straying, 
And in the greenwood let us hear thy fairy music 


playing. 


Awake, and with thee wake each vernal thing, 

Each wildwood bloom and every budding spray : 
And may we hear the sylvan warblers sing 

Whilst thou dost show new beauties each green day. 
With thy soft airs bring pale anemones, 

Those tender sweetlings of the dawning year, 
And baby-buds upon the willow trees, — 

And all the verdure nature holds most dear. 
Then wake, delay no more, O sweet new-comer, 
Thou gentle younger sister of the golden-hearted 

summer ! 
J. RussELL HAYEs. 


THE SCISSORS. 
WE'RE a jolly pair of twins, 
And we always work together. 
We are always bright and sharp, 
However dull the weather. 
Whenever little Maidie 
Takes her work-box in her lap, 
We are always up and ready 
With our ‘* Snip, snip, snap !’’ 
CHoRus. Snip, snip, snap, 
Snip, snip, snap. 
We are always up and ready 
With our ‘ Snip, snip, snap!” 


We cut the pretty patches 
To piece the pretty quilt ; 

Each square the next one matches, 
Their posies never wilt. 

We trim the edges neatly, 
With never a mishap, 

And what music sounds so sweetly 
As our “ Snip, snip, snap?”’ 


We cut the dolly’s mantle ; 
We shape the dolly’s dress. 
Oh, half the clever things we do 
You'd never, never guess ! 
For food or sleep or playtime 
We do not care a rap, 
But are ready night and daytime, 
With our *‘ Snip, snip, snap!”’ 
CHorus. Snip, snip, snap, 
Snip, snip, snap, 
But are ready, night and daytime, 
With our ‘‘ Snip, snip, snap !’’ 
—Laura E. Richards, in St. Nicholas. 








NON-SOCIAL IDEALS OF CHARACTER. 
The Citizen (Philadelphia). 


THE greatest need of our time I apprehend to bea re- 
construction of our theory of character. Our prevailing 
ideals were formed when society in this country was, so 
far as environment is concerned, in its most primitive 
state. The people were all practically pioneers. Even at 
the beginning of the present century only some three per 
cent. of our population were in cities, and even these so- 
called cities were little more than towns or groups of 
villages. This being the case, it is natural that our con- 
ceptions of character should be based upon primitive 
conditions of society, which in our great municipalities 
no longer exist. 

To-day an ideal city represents a system of reciprocal 
activities, duties, concessions, and benefits, while the 
country in its original rural state, is still a place for in- 
dependent, and, in the economic sense, non social living. 
The essential idea of pioneer and rural life is isolation, 
independence, and in many important respects non-re- 
sponsibility for others; that of the city is reciprocity, 
coéperation, mutual responsibility. Social codperation 
in acity isa necessity for health, comfort, and prosper- 
ity ; in the country its chief end is companionship. 

At the present time, nearly a third of our population 
is concentrated in cities, while it may safely be affirmed 
that practically all the unsolved problems of popular 
government have their seat in these places of congestive 
population. New York and its environments contain 
more people than there were in the thirteen colonies at 
the close of the Revolution. Yet even in these vast 
centres of population the ideals of a primitive commu- 
nity still prevail, for the dominant conception of character 
in this country is that of an essentially non-social individu- 
alism. This condition of the popular mind finds its ex- 
planation partly in the fact that the European ferment 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries drove 
the strong, independent character out of that continent 
into the wilderness of the new world. Here the 
essentially primitive conditions that prevailed for 250 
years developed all the initial non-social instincts among 
the strongest members of a strong race. It is not denied 
that this spirit has been an important influence for good 
in our past history, though its evils, as seen in the States’ 
rights doctrine, have been manifold, yet to-day we find 
no orator to praise, no poet to sing the glories of this 
spirit when brought under the conditions of our urban 
life. The story of our city government is one of in- 
efficiency, rapacity, and fraud. Inthe city individualism 
means mobs and riots in the slums; in higher classes, 
it often means the abandonment of the public interests 
to those who wish to direct them to private ends. 

The effect of conceptions of character is seen in the 
attitude of the non-social man toward the public welfare. 
He demands all sorts of personal privileges for himself, 
and as readily grants them to others. Itis all one to him 
if one man chooses to keep a cow and another a saloon. 
If the water supply be foul or inadequate he seeks to pro- 
tect himself by buying a filter or by bringing water from 
aspring. It is only in such cases as that which recently 
arose in Duluth, where typhoid fever threatened to 
decimate the population, that the public spirit is 
ultimately aroused to action and the spirit of corrupt in- 
dividualism checked. Primitive morality pities the 
beggar, but acknowledges no responsibility for removing 
the conditions that give rise to beggary. It refuses to be 
taxed for public improvements, but allows private corpora- 
tions to batten on public extortion. It resists compul- 
sory education in the name of individualism ; it annuls the 
efforts for reform by the few ; it displaces civic patriotism 
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in the form of codperative labor for the general welfare 
by a national patriotism in the form of enthusiasm for 
war. What more striking example of this fact could we 
have than the recent manifestation of this spirit in Con- 
gress ? 

So long as our present non-social ideals of character 
prevail first in the school, and later in the community, 
so long will our municipal reforms prove to be both in- 
effectual and transient. They are brought about through 
the infinite labor of the few, only at the next election 
to relapse into the former state. As in the cities there is 
the greatest need for these reconstructed ideals of 
character, so in the cities, with those powerful agencies, 
school, pulpit, and press, there are to be found the best 
opportunities for realizing them. 

CHARLES De GaRMo. 
Swarthmore College, March, 1896. 


THE SPANISH BOY-SOLDIERS IN CUBA. 


Murat Halstead, in Review of Reviews. 


On the battle-field of Shiloh [in the American Civil War] 
it was remarked of the dead when they were gathered for 
burial,—it was true of the boys in blue and gray alike,— 
that hardly one in three was a bearded man. The boys, 
in the true sense of the word, were in the great major- 
ity. The Spanish lads under arms in Cuba are sturdy, 
swarthy fellows, well fitted and equipped for the field, and 
many of them with kindly, friendly, humorous faces, and 
they trudge along well clothed and shod, with brown 
blankets rolled tightly and tied at the corners, swung over 
their shoulders ; bags on their backs that seemed lighter 
than knapsacks, and equally serviceable, and their rifles 
and cartridges loading them heavily but not more so 
than the Germans or French ona march. The boys of 
whom I speak were fairly drilled, and though just landed, 
had evidently been set up and put through their steps. 
They had the swing for a long tramp. As a rule, the 
boys with the rifles were much younger than the officers, 
many of whom were stout. 

The Spanish army is not one to be despised, and how- 
ever it may suffer from the ambuscades for which the 
tropical vegetation affords such eminent facilities, will 
make itself respected when they meet foes they can see. 
They cannot march as fast as raiders can ride, and will 
suffer from the overwhelming rains and the deplorable 
roads, and sicken, and die in thousands, but owing tothe 
better understanding of sanitary precautions, the loss 
from exposure will not be great as in former years. The 
marching to the front of the young men of Spain was a 
mournful spectacle. There are dark-eyed mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts thinking of them far away, who will wait 
and hope and pray for them and their safe return until 
the closing scenes, when the roll of the unreturning is 
unrolled. I wish to speak with respect of the Spanish 
boys—poor fellows—the sons of poor parents—who never 
make the wars they fight—and I have seen the great 
armies of Germany, France, and America and many of 
the troops of Italy and England. 


THE greatest events of life, like the huge rocking- 
stones in the west of England, revolve on the smallest 
points.—F. B. Meyer. 


To connect every thought with the thought of God ; 
to look upon everything as his work and his appointment ; 
to submit every thought, wish, and resolve to him; to 
feel his presence, so that it will restrain us even in our 
wildest joy,—that is prayer.—Frederick W. Robertson. 





HOW ENGLAND IS FED. 


Nineteenth Century Magazine (London) 


In 1894, with only a trifle over 1,900,000 acres under 
wheat, England produced 7,300,000 quarters at home, 
importing 16,310,000 quarters of wheat grain, besides 
19,130,000 hundred-weight of flour—that is to say, a 
total of 21,000,000 quarters, allowing for flour. In 1894, 
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| 
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then, three out of every four Englishmen lived wholly | 


upon foreign bread. In 1895, owing to the tremendous 
reduction of the area under wheat, not one in every five 
drew his bread from the country. 

Our daily bread comes to us from abroad. But this is 
not the only necessary which we import. Of food stuffs, 
which might conceivably be produced in the country, we 
purchase from the foreigner nearly half of our meat, 
nearly £16,500 worth of butter and margarine, £6,070.- 


ooo worth of fruit and hops, £5,400,000 worth of | 


cheese, £ 3,780,000 worth of eggs, £1,000,000 worth of 
potatoes, £778,000 worth of poultry,and /£1,090,000 
worth of vegetables. 


could be grown in England. A small rise 


working population, A great rise would mean starvation. 


Generations of peaceful development have bred in usa | 


belief that England will never be seriously attacked, 


and that the navy may with safety be starved. We forget | 


that a fresh and even more importunate burden than the 
safe-guarding of our raw material and manufacturers has 
been laid upon it in the need to watch over our food 
supplies. 


How to REACH THE NortH PoLte.—In order to en- | 
sure success in Arctic exploration it is essential that there | 


should, if possible, be a continuity of coast line. The 


In addition to these there are the | 
various kinds of colonial produce, of which sugar alone | 
in each of | Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 51.5 on 29th. 
these items would inflict innumerable hardships upon our | 





total absence of known land in the neighborhood of | 
Bering’s Strait, renders exploration in that quarter unde- | 
sirable until, at any rate, other directions have been | 


attempted. 
either side of Smith Sound, that is to say, land trending 


It was the sudden termination of land on | 


in a northerly direction, that prevented Nares from attain- | 


ing an even higher latitude than that reached by his 
traveling parties. 


Had Sir Edward Parry been sledging along a coast line 


| the normal for this section. 
| average for Third month. 


MONTH, 1896 
Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, (14th), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (11th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (26th, 31st), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (13th, 24th), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (5th), 
Least daily range of temperature, (16th), 
Mean daily range of temperature, 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 
Total precipitation, rain, melted snow, inches, 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.22 inches of 
rain and snow, on the 16th. 
Number of days on which .or inch or more of rain fell, 1 3. 
Number of clear days 13, fair days 9, cloudy day: 9. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Solar Halos on the 6th, 18th, 26th, 31st. 
Sleet on the roth, 11th. 
Snow fell on 8th, roth, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 23d, 24th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 17. on 13th, 
24th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 29.8. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55. on 29th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 20.5 on 12th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 32. 

NoTe.—Total snowfall during the month 10.4 inches.—Depth of 
snow on the ground on the 15th of the month, 3.5 inches ; at the end 
of the month, none. 

The mean temperature of this month was about 3 degrees below 
The amount of precipitation above the 
Much unsettled weather and very high 
winds prevailed. 

CORRECTION.—In “ Meteorological Summary for Second month, 
1896,’’ the line “‘ Lowest temperature during the month (17th) 1,’’ 
should read : 

Lowest temperature during the month (17th) —1., meaning one 
degree de/ow zero. Joun Com ty, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Third month 31. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


RELIEF work among the Armenians goes on fairly well. Clara Bar- 


ton’s agents are permitted by the Turkish Government to distribute 


| is present at each distribution. 


up pack he would assuredly have reached a position | 


nearer to the Pole than the one he gained. The great 
desideratum therefore in selecting a route for Polar ex- 
ploration, is the presence of land trending to the north- 
ward. So long as this can be found, so sure is it that its 
northern termination, however far it may be situated, will 
be reached. 


to the contrary, is to be found in Franz Josef Land, for 


Lieutenant Payer has stated that he saw high land to the | 


funds in the interior of Armenia, though an agent of the Government 
At Marash, aid is given to 7,000 per- 


, d ; | sons, including 500 refugees from Zeitoun, mostly women. 
instead of forcing his way through a moving and broken- | 


—From a place called Corfa, in Armenia, the following brief report 
is made: ‘* The massacre of December 28th and 2gth left over 1,500 
widows among the Armenian survivors, and 4,500 fatherless little ones. 
The relief work has been just beguo and is simply appalling. The 
Armenians are very timid, and so few of their men are left that they 
are reluctant to attempt to distribute and even to their own people. We 


| try to investigate the needs of all, aim to treat all sufferers with impar- 


| tiality. 
This particular condition, so far as we know | 


We need $1,000 a week for at least two or three months.”’ 
—Forty thousand acres of virgin forest in Northern Idaho will soon 


| be turned over to the axemen of a big lumber syndicate. It is expected 


north of the position which he reached, and which he | 


estimated must have been situated in latitude 83°. and, 


from the configuration of the land thus seen, taken in | 
connection with the nature of the coast along which he | 
was traveling, it is more than probable that Franz Josef | 


Land extends a considerable distance beyond the fur- 
thest land that has yet been discovered. 
things into consideration, it seems to me more than likely 
that, when the North Polar Problem is solved—and solved 


Taking all | 


it assuredly will be—the solution of it will be found in | the richest in the United States, is probably the richest of its size in the 


the direction 
Markham 


Josef Land.—Admiral A. H. 


of Franz | 
in North American Review 


‘* Gop is in every right motive : by making it the fash- 


ioning genius of ourselves and our lives, we are giving | genera and 3,157 species, while New Castle county covers but 512 


God his creative place within us.”’ 


| world.” 


| yet. 


this area will yield more than 400,000,000 feet of white and yellow 
pine, red and white fir, cedar, and tamarack. 


—One of the largest loads of cedar ties ever hauled by a single 
team of horses is reported from Rapid river, in Michigan. It con- 
sisted of 810 cedar ties, loaded on a rack 31 feet long, with stakes 13 
feet high. The load was rounded on top three feet over the stakes. 


—The British royal family is in no danger of becoming extinct just 
There is hardly a reigning house in the world, with the possible 
exception of the Hohenzollerns (the Prussian royal line), which is so 
abundantly blessed with offshoots. There are living 82 descendants of 
George III., and of these 61 are descendants of Queen Victoria. 


—Edward Tatnall, of Wilmington, Del., writes in the Morning 
News of that city, that the flora of New Castle county, ( Del.) ‘if not 


The “ manual ’’ of the late Prof. Asa Gray, the great botani- 
cal authority, “includes all the region north of North Carolina and 
Tennessee as far west as the 1ooth meridian, including the peninsula of 
Canada, along the St. Lawrence river and the great lakes, and also New 
Brunswick. This covers over 1,000,000 square miles, and includes 918 


quare miles, and includes 581 genera, and 1,465 species.” 





—aAustralia has found it impossible to abate the rabbit plague. In 
New South Wales alone 7,000 acres of land have been abandoned, and 
£1,000,000 spent. The only plan that has any good effect is wire 
netting, and of this 15,000 miles have been used. 

—The cloves we use are flowers gathered before they have opened 
and while they are still green. After being gathered they are smoked 
by a wood fire and then dried in the sun. Each clove consists of two 
parts, a round head, which is the four petals or leaves of the flowers 
rolled up, inclosing a number of small stalks or filaments. 


—Francis Willard speaks with much appreciation of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Ina recent address she said: ‘‘After years of labor there 
rose up a man in a church from which we have not hitherto received 
much encouragement, but which I honor and covet, and whose help 
and assistance we shall have in the future; if he had wanted to, he 
could have taken his yacht and cruised in the Mediterranean. But he 
was so much a Christian and so much of a patriot that he stayed in this 
country and accepted a police commissionship in a city which had Tam- 
many and its accompanying sin and crime. When there is a man and 
not a mouse to enforce the laws there is a prohibitory law which does 
prohibit. And thus it has come about that 2,000 saloons have been 
closed, sixty gambling houses shut up, and 300 haunts of nameless in- 
famy wiped from the city.” 


—aAlmost every person whose memory has of late been honored by 
this community [Boston] was a believer in woman suffrage—Lincoln, 
Gov. Greenhalge, Charles Carleton Coffin, Thomas Hughes, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Charles. Yet the same persons and papers that eulogize the 
illustrious dead, continue to assure us that the advocates of equal rights 
for women are ‘‘ the mentally and morally poor.” It is the old story 
about building the tombs of the prophets.— Woman's Journal. 


—The classes for women at the School of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota promise to be successful. Sixty women were en- 
rolled in the first class. They will study dairy work, the theory and 
practice of cooking, the chemistry of foods, sanitation, the physiology 
of digestion and nutrition, horticulture, floriculture, plain sewing, and 
mending. They have a dairy hall and a complete kitchen, and a home 
for the girl students. Board and tuition are not expected to cost each 
pupil more than $3.50 a week. 


—A New Orleans paper reports that, while the South has gained 34 
per cent. in population during the last twenty years, the enrollment of 
its school attendance has increased 130 per cent. The value of 
Southern school property in the same time has increased from $16,000, - 
000 to $51,000,000. It is estimated that of the $320000,000 ex- 
pended for education in the South in the last eighteen years, one-fourth 
has been for colored pupils. Florida leads the South in its provision 
for education. 


—Mrs. Mary Harlan, of Coxville, Ind., mother of ex United States 
Senator Harlan, of Iowa, and grandmother of Mrs. Robert T. Lincoln, 
was one hundred years old on the 20th of last month. At the birthday 


reception there were present a daughter seventy-eight years old and a 
son seventy-six. 


—Of 370,000 registrations for the spring elections in Chicago the 
Election Commissioners found 45,000 to be fraudulent. The number 
is larger, the Commissioners point out, than the total votes cast in the 
States of Montana, North Dakota, Delaware, Florida, and Nevada. 


—Oxford University, by a close vote, has refused to allow the Earl 
of Berkeley to qualify for a degree, unless he sleeps within the mile and 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR re 
> Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
bY 
ULSTER ; 
UNION i 
SOUTHERN } 
COLLIER 


MISSOURI | 


7 St. Louis. | 
| 
| 


le 
» Chicago. 
) 


‘is genuine (see list). 


RED SEAL | 

SOUTHERN | 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

SALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCKY 


Lead to any shade required. 
Cmetint of colors free; 
Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 


_ee INTELIAGER 


painting done with Pure White Lead 
that we scarcely need to; but the fact 
| remains that Pure White Lead and Pure Lin- 
' seed Oil make the best —the most perma- 
;nent and _ satisfactory — paint. 
' this make sure that the brand of 


Pure White Lead 


For colors, the 
NationaL Leap Co.'s Tinting Colors are 
especially prepared for tinting Pure White 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 
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a half limit required by the statutes. The Earl’s health is delicate, and 
though he is able to study in Oxford during the day he is obliged to go 
out of town to a high spot tosleep. Residence is described in the 
statutes as “ pernoctation,”’ [#.¢., being within the limits through the 
night] and the University refuses to make an exception for an Earl. 


—Heli Chatelain, the African explorer, missionary, and philologist, 
who is now in the United States, is engaged in laying before philan- 
thropists a plan for the practical abolition of the internal slave trade in 
Africa under the name of the Philafrican Liberators’ League. The 
object of the league is to found in Afri:a refuges and settlements of 
liberated slaves on concessions of land obtained from England, Ger- 
many, France, Portugal, or the Congo State. 


—Edwin Wheeler has presented to the natural history department 
of the British Museum the results of his labor in the production of 
2,449 water-color drawings from nature of species of fungi to be found 
in Great Britain. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Ex- PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON was married on the afternoon of 
the 6th instant, between 5 and 6 o’clock, in St. Thomas’s Episcopal 
Church, New York city, to the niece of his former wife, Mary Scott 
Lord Dimmick. Only thirty-six persons were present, and all except 
those invited were strictly excluded. After the ceremony they left for 


Indianapolis, where they will remain for some time. President Harri- 
son’s son and daughter were not present. 


THE resolutions concerning Cuba were finally adopted in the House 
of Representatives, on the 6th instant, by a vote of 245 to 27. They 
are ‘‘ concurrent ”’ resolutions, and are considered simply declarations of 
opinion by Congress, but the President may decide to act upon them, 
in the line they suggest. They are as follows: (1) ‘‘ That in the 
opinion of Congress, a condition of public war exists between the Gov- 
ernment of Spain and the Government proclaimed and for some time 
maintained by force of arms by the people of Cuba; and that the 
United States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between 
the contending powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents 
in the ports and territory of the United States. (2) That the friendly 
offices of the United States should be offered by the President to the 
Spanish Government for the recognition of the independence of Cuba.’’ 


AN appeal signed by the American, Irish, and English Cardinals, 
(of the Church of Rome), in behalf of a permanent tribunal of arbi- 
tration, with a view of creating new guarantees for peace throughout 
the world as a substitute for war, has been issued. 


THE two judges, Judge Willson and Judge Bregy, who have heard 
and ruled upon the applications for licenses to sell liquor in this city, 
have completed their work. They refused all but four of 847 new ap- 
plicants for retail license, and canceled seventeen old retail licenses, 
and also refused twenty brewers, wholesalers, or bottlers, who, it is 
alleged, sold liquor to “ speak-easies’’ or at retail. One of the old 
places refused was that of Jeremiah G. Donoghue, 8th and Vine sts., 
who, it was said, ‘‘ had spent $30,000 in fitting up his saloon.” 


THE State election in Rhode Island took place last week. Lippitt, 
Republican, was elected Governor by 11,278 plurality. This is the 
largest plurality given to a Gubernatorial candidate in that State since 
1862, at which time Sprague was elected without opposition. The 
Legislature is almost unanimously Republican. 


SED | | ; Events —C 


Current Events—Continued. 


IT is reported that the Sultan of Turkey has 
prepared an irade decreeing the expulsion of 
all Christian missionaries in Armenia. They 
are mainly French (Catholic), and American 
(Protestant). An earnest effort will be made to 
cause the order to be cancelled before being 
. we issued. 

Oo secure A GENERAL strike of the street-railway em- 
| ployés in Buffalo was declared on the 7th inst., 
but a large majority of the men refused to obey 
the order, and cars were run on nearly schedule 
time. There has been some agitation also, for 
a general strike of the street railway men in 
New York city. 





THE semi-annual conference of the Mormon 
| Church closed on the 6th inst., in Salt Lake 
| City. A manifesto was issued declaring that 
| officials of the Mormon Church must not accept 

political nominations without permission of the 
| authorities of the Church. 


Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent. 
All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 
— Emerson. 
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NOTICES. 
*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 


of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will | 


meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 25, 
at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 
The Sub-Committees at Io o'clock a. m., as 
follows: 
The Indian, in Room No. 2. 
Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 
Colored People, Race St. Meeting- House. 
Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 
Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m., 
Room No. 1. 
Educational and Publication Committee at 
9.30 a. m., in Room No. I 
Legislation Committee at I0 a. m., 
Street Parlor. 
James H. Atkinson, 
Eleanor K. Richards, 


*.* Thomas W. Sidwell, of Washington, 
D. C., will address an Educational Conference 
to be held by the New York Yearly Meeting’s 
Educational Committee, at Friends’ Seminary, 
226 E. 16th St., New York, Fourth month 18, 
at 3 o'clock. Subject: ‘‘ Friends as Teachers.’’ 


in 


in Race 


\ Clerks, 


*,.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting. 
house at Providence, on First-day, Fourth 
month 19, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

A meeting of the committee will also be held | 
on Third-day afternoon, Fourth month 21, at 
Providence meeting-house, at 2.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Salem 
First-day School Union will be held at Mickle- 
ton, N. J., Seventh-day, Fourth month 11, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 

The subjects for consideration are : 

1. Methods of teaching and Use of the Les- 
son Leaves. 

2. Our Society at the Present. 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

Joun G. BorTOon, \ 
ELLEN M. CoLes, Clerks. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held at Gwynedd, Fourth month 18, 1896, at 
10 o'clock, a. m. Subjects for consideration : 

“Is there an indication that the mission of 
the Society of Friends is nearly ended ? and that 
their principles are being accepted by other re- 
ligious denominations ? ”’ 

‘‘ How may we best induce all who attend 
meeting to remain at First-day School ? ”’ 

All interested in First-day School work are 
cordially invited. 

ANNA Moore, : 
JosEPH S. EVANs, ‘ Clerks. 


*,* The semi-annual meeting of Western 
First-day School Union will be held at Centre 
meeting-house, Delaware, the 18th of Fourth | 
month, 1896, at 10 o'clock, a.m. An invita- 
tion is extended to all interested to attend. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) 7 
ELLEN P. Way, f Clerks. 


*.* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Darby ( Pa.), 
Friends’ meeting house, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 18, 1896, convening at 10 a.m. The 
presence of all interested is earnestly desired. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, \ Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, ; 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of 
Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will 
be held at Hockessin, on First-day, Fourth 
month 19, at 2 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

SARAH C. Bootu, Rec. Clerk. 


| DeGarmo, and Mary J. Elliott. 





*,* A conference of teachers, parents, school ; 
committees, and others, will be held under the 
care of the Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 11, at Race Street meeting-house, at 10 
a.m. Subject: A review of Dr. Stanley Hall's 
Lecture of Second month 1, by Dr. Charles 


All interested are invited to participate. 
Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Abington Union at Gwynedd. —Friends | 
intending to attend Abington First-day School 
Union, at Gwynedd, Fourth month 18, and to 
come by railroad, are requested to notify Walter | 
H. Jenkins, Gwynedd P.O. Conveyances will | 
be provided at Gwynedd, for train north, due 
there at 8.49; and at North Wales, for trains 
south, due there at 8.30 and 9g. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments: Green St. Meeting, Fourth month 21 ; 
Frankford Meeting, Fourth month 26. 

Cuas. E. THomas,C lerk. 


*,* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting.—a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to assist in finding 
boarding places for Friends proposing to be in 
attendance : 

Tamar Hartley, 

Sarah L. Haines, 

Matilda K. Lobb, 

Charles E. Thomas, 

Martha D. Hough, 
| or in care of Friends’ 
Race Street. 


1511 Swain St. 
1513 Marshall St. 
1702 N. 18th St. 
868 N. 26th St. 
1340 Spruce St. 
Book Association, 1500 


*,* Meetings appointed by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of New York Yearly Meeting : 

FourTH MONTH: 

12. Albany. 





19. Jerusalem. 
FIFTH MONTH: 
3. Sing Sing. 
10. Amawalk. 
17. Creek. 
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The Charm that Attracts 
in silver and gold is their 
brilliancy. With 


SILVER RO- N 
ELEC’s1 pioo" 


this brilliancy is re 1 d just as 
when fresh from the hands of the sil- 
versmith, Sold 

conn Everywhere. 
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Grocers, or postpaid, lic. 


THE ELEC TRO SILICON CO. 
72 John St., New York. 
sepenepeneesgssussssonessssssesecsese sseusscet 
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- Furniture. 


| Brass bedsteads, enamelled iron bed- 
steads—they grow in fashion. 
Cleanly and neat; and cheap. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
Cee BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft Fen l first — above Race), 
iladelphia, Penna. 
THOMPSON SHOUERDS, 
2232 Wallace Street. 








8. R. neue” 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


DOL company 


GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 


Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 


19 N. Second Street, Philad’a. 


Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N. Second St, Philadelpnia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
1406 CHESTNUT STREET. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE GLASSES, 
THERMOMETERS. 


‘REMOVA L. 
J. C. HARMAN, 
Umbrellas, Canes, and Lamp Shades, 


Repairing and Covering a Specialty. 
Formerly 1342 Chestnut St. 


Now, 1322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., emma Pa. 





Benjamin Green, 
83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now | complete. 


S, F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 
for the present at the old stand 
902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


aa Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


REMOVAL. 


On account of the disastrous fire at 1420 
Chestnut Streeet, which 


Destroyed the Studio of 
ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 
with all its contents, she will continue work at 
1027 Market Street, where she will be glad to 
receive orders from her patrons and friends. 
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eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 28 


Undertaker & Embalmer 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
spousal attention gr= to'serving families. Office, 

North Eighth St., Philadel Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


~ COMPOUND OXYGEN 


is frail humanity’s friend. 

IT EXPANDS the lungs and gives greater 
power. 

IT NOURISHES every part through the 
blood. 

IT REVITALIZES every nerve and revives 
health. 

The sick and the weak should read our book 
of 200 pages, sent free for the asking, with nu- 
merous testimonials and records of surprising 
cures. Home or Office Treatment. Consul- 
tation free. 

Drs. Starkey & Palen, 


1529 ARCH STREET, PHLIADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 
4 Pepe Smee ee are Religions at Cht- 
By Howakp M., JENKINS. 

Leafiet, (23 size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
). Price, 8 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 

Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 











| OCULISTS’ 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Prices Moderate. 
Glasses adjusted free of charge. 


2! r 2SeSeSese! 


"NEWPORT'S 


NEWPO 


Work Guaranteed. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* Gro. A. MacBetH & Co., Pittsburg, who have 
advert ised their lamp chimneys in our columns for 
some years, began in asmall way in that city about 
twenty-five years ago and have built up a large busi- 
ness. They sell largely in Australia. Someyears ago 
they sent there two hundred boxes of chimneys, to 
be sold by the box for what they would fetch at 
auction. They brought 30 cents a box more than 
freignt and handling and auctioneers’ fees. But, 
falling into the hands of wholesale dealers, they 
introduced themselves, and now there is a large 
trade for them. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ Index” to Burners and Lamps is 
useful; it tells what chimney to use on every 
burner and lamp in use, to get good light, and 
avoid any smell or smoke. 


*,* THE printing-office of the Schofield School» 
Aiken, 8. C., has just printed a neat pamphlet of 
about eighty pages, containing a series ef ten ser- 
mons by Leroy Learned Cameron. We have re: 
ceived a copy, and can say that the work of the 
printers is well done. This is one of the most suc- 
cessful of the industries maintained at the Schofield 
School. 

*,* READING matter intended for any particular 
issue must reach us by Third-day at noon. We ex- 
pect to have the paper completed at that time, and 
ean, of course, only insert then matters of urgency. 
Advertisements may be inserted, if necessary, as 
late as Fourth-day morning. The paper is sent to 
press on Fourth-day at noon. 


Homes Wanted for Colored Children. 

In the Home for Destitute Colored Children, cor- 

ner of Berks St. and old Lancaster Road, Philadel- 

phia, there are several boys of ages suitable to be 

placed in families. The managers are anxious to 

aooure good homes for them,—in the country if pos- 
e. 

Application may be made to Alexander Thomp- 
son, Superintendent, or to the managers on the days 
of their stated meetings at the Home, the 2d Sixth- 
day in each month. 

he Home can be reached from the 52d Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, or by the 62d 
Street line of the Arch Street cars. 
By order of the Board. 
SAR4H M. CARVER. 








MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


RECTIFIED 
PHOSPHATE 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Has the highest commercial rating by the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture on the 
list, regardless of selling price, viz: $42.20 per ton. 


2 CASH PRICE AT THE WORKS, WILLOW GROVE, PA,, $33. 
WU 


Mudge Patent Canner, 22 ist! wstiol*s 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for trans 


Canning Fruits and Veg 
etables. 


rtation may be suc- 


cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 


retaining form and flavor. 


Any person can successfully operate. 


Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


wm 

| Lamp-chimney sellers can’t" 
give you the shape for your 
lamp, without the Index. They 
have it; but some don't care. 
Let us send you one; free. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass”’ are trade-mark names 
for tough glass and fine work. 

Geo A Macbeth Co 

Pittsburgh Pa 


‘DREER'S 
Seeds, Plants&Bulbs 


Why risk 
= poor ones when the best cost no more, Send 
2 postage stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar 
= for 1896-—richly illustrated ; two colored plates 
= on cover, of popular flowers. It describes every- 
= thing New and Old, of Merit. 
HENRY A. DREER, 

: Philadelphia. 
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Why buy 1% or 2 tons 

Pot atoes of steamed hs or low- 
* priced phosphates, when 

one ton of the I. P. 

Thomas & Son Company’s Potato Manure, costing 
about the same, will produce better results, and is 
more lasting for grass years after? You have less 
to haul from the station and Jess to put on. It isnot 
pay = = want, but quality. It is compounded 
Tom the best materials for potato growing, and ex- 
rience has proved its superiority over fertilizers 
or grass five years after. Remember, not quantity, 
but quality; one ounce of gold is worth sixteen 


ounces of silver. 
containing the elements of plant 


Corn. 
food for this crop. Drillin witha 


wheat drill five hundred pounds to the acre, and 
at time of planting use one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds in hill or drill of a complete manure, 
such as our Tip-Top, Farmers’ Choice, or Normal, 
and with a fair season, you are sure of a good crop. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


Bone Fertilizers, 
2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


For Corn you want the Corn Ferti- 
lizer, adapted specially for corn, 





Three Special Things in Shoes. 


Women’s Dong Oxfords, 
Reduced trom $2 and $2.50. 
Children’s and Misses Shoes: 
Sizes 5 to 744 Reduced to 
ay 7 to 1034 “e 
“11 to 2 = 
Boys’ Calf Laced : 
Sizes 11 to2 Reduced to 25. 
“ 2% to ee 2.50. 
Our qualities too well known to need comment. 


DUTCH ER, 47 N. Thirteenth St. 


(Below Arch.) 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royat Bakinc PowperR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


“J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNuT 8r., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


3061 HAVERFORD AVE. (near 40th St. and Lancaster Av.) 
2421 N. COLLEGE AVE. (near 25th St. and Girard Av.) 
Money to loan on M handled 


ortgage. Pro 
and rents and other collections e in all parts of 
the city. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Menon, 5 me Co., Neb. 
JoszrPH WEBSTER, WEBSTER, 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all partsof the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME vase 
MENT SECURITIES A ee 


Loans negotiated on Real Es’ 
Interest one = deposits. 


TACOMA a AND 
SEATTLE 


MIORTGAGES 


COLLECTED FOR NON - RESIDENTS. 








TERMS AND PHILADELPHIA 
REFERENCES ON APPLICATION 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA 
BUILDING, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 








$$ 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Goupene does a General Trust and Banxixe Busrvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Exxcuror, ena, Cellested, Real Eaton's uting Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, ete., ote, 
Laterest or ’ Dividends managed for residents or non -residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Secrerillas M. Byee " 


Brecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. peney, Gotrese, , Henry C. Matthews, Seem B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis te, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


THE Gl RAR D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 


SURPLUS, 82,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


mnw TRUST CO. 


Muccutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on apeetin, 
Gat Depestt Benes Sv Bent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM WN. ELY, Treaserer, 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 
MANAGERS 
BISPHAM, ISAAC Py CLOTHIER, 
PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSOR,. 

JOSIAH M. BACON. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes aLL DastaaBLe Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INsSURANOB 
at actual Net Cost. It is Porety Murua; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIons and 
a SurgPivs of over Taagz Mriuions. [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
INOONTESTABLE. 

Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Compene issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able -anDn y. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett,  N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W, Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac f. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, ee W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Benj]. H, Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. an Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, oe AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a m the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTA BROW N; V ice-President and Actuary 


8. WING Manager of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant ‘Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; $ 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


ED LIKE THESE 


mery —<g to 


Carpet ee Frees 6 
| Bread and Cake eet of 3) 22 
| Fancy Indian Baskets, . . 5c. up. 
cows; the money will buy a | Sewing Stands (half price) . . soc. up. 
separator and you save cost | Corner Cabinets,. . . . . $1.00 up. 


of their keep, while the butter you make CON ROW, 


sells for two cents more per pound. Send | 

f irculars. Pl i his | 

tag ML. SHARPLES, | Hardware and Housefurnishing, 
908-905 MARKET STREET. 


paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Il. 

CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N, 10th St. Phila. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solieites, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIE, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. 


Stuart Wood. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 
SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR will make more 
butter than twenty-five cows 
and no separator. Sell five 





Counties. 





